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public favour; not alone because of its information concerning Art, 
but for the value and beauty of its Engravings, and its attractions 
as a book for the Drawing-room. 
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Arts of Industry are adequately represented; and is regarded as 
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Mr. Baker's success as a modeller from | and telescopic eyes look upwards, as though it 
EAGLE LECTERNS. nature has been borne witness to by Mr. Frank | were about to whe its t skywards among 
7 . gers a i oe an Land oe Water of Ma ~ we a. The —— vo 7 which 7 —_ - 
HE engraved on this page was carv 1869, erring to the New College e, he en een wings - 
from a of Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., by the | says,—“ The modest description of 4 own | mirable art ; for while the bird appears to allow 
Rev. Robert Baker, Rector of Hargrave, North- | work,” in another column of the same paper, | the actual weight of the book to fall w its 
am ire, for the of aiding by its | “hardly gives an idea of the exceedingly | wing feathers, yet it ap to bear its burden 
sale the restoration of his parish ch The | elegant attitude which he has given to | with grace, and one might almost say with will- 


lectern is now exhibited at the museum adjoin- 
ing the rooms of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, in Conduit Street, Hanover Square ; and 
intending purchasers are referred either to the 
curator or to Mr. Baker himself. It is a work 
of Art well fitted for a gift (memorial or other- 
wise) to some large church or cathedral ; its 
size precluding its admission into a building 
otherwise than of ample dimensions. 

Now that the naves of our cathedrals are so 
generally and so happily utilised for popular 
services, we wish we pa A see permanently in- 
troduced into them pulpits and lecterns befitting, 
in size and elaboration, the grand with 
et oe and we make this remark 
on ical quite as much as on esthetic 

unds. It seems unworthy of the English 

urch, which professes to take her stand upon 
the Word of God, and has never, at all events, 
undervalued ing and the reading of the 
Scriptures, to have to confess herself vanquished 
(as she undoubtedly is) by the Roman and 
Greek Churches in the matter of pulpits and 
lecterns. We presume that the reaction 
against the ey and obtrusive “ three- 
deckers” of the century, when the altar | 
table and everything were not merely 
hidden, but inguished, physically and 





extinguished, 
morally, by the pulpit, has led to the contrary | 
extreme. 


But is it worthy of an “ august ’’ Church like | 
the lican to run into extremes? Why is it 
a ry le a] age narrow-mind gs one- 
idea’ e duly recognising the sacra- 
mental and sacerdotal, why neglect for a 
moment the equally important intellectual ' 
element of cg ger | ? Why not make the 
representatives of ei principle equally | 
honoured and equally glorious objects in a | 
church ? 

The architectural portion of the work before | 
us was, as we have said, kindly designed by Mr. 
Scott as his contribution to ve Church. 

The oy one of many carved by Mr. 
Baker. of the same dimensions, but 
different design, is to be seen in New College 
Chapel, Oxford, and others in different parts of 
Eng These are all from the 
(as regards the bird), made from the life in 1861. 
A fine eagle was for that purpose by 
Mr. Baker, and in his rectory garden for 
an object of study; that gentleman not having 
been able to meet with any eagle, whether | 
medieval or classical that did not, in 


conventional, however a ; they would 
see an impossible eagle, such as a 
Chinese carver, or a red Indian, or a journey- 
man of some manafacturing firm of medizval 
objects would turn out; but true taste and 
an extended know of church Art have led 
our architects ag sana ga more 
sens) views. Though would not co 

ciaapta tition ef tetell etl the like t 
see a touch of true life, as if the artist had 
before him. Mr. Baker’s aim in the 
e 





noble bird. It is represented with its wings 


ingness.” 
slightly expanded, while its grand defiant head Why eagles were first adopted in churches as 








lecterns is a question that does not seem capable Living Word, and a deeper insight into divine 


of a solution. In fact, it seems | things ;—granted that, in the words of the 
involved in much obscurity. The prevailing | beautiful old Latin hymn, 
boing the recognised symbol of St. John the | ” Gaonec ate nes p 
ing ised symbol o oO nec nec pro 
Evangelist. But granted that St. John is the | Srene eae = 
mystic eagle of Rev. iv., why is he to be more | still, why should the written revelation be made, 
inti y with the Holy Scri as it were, his exclusive possession ? 
than the thie sectel @etes? | Geen that | con our remarks on this 


| Wi tinuing 
he was allowed a special intimacy with the | intenteling cabject faa faluse manber. 
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STUDIOS OF ROME. 


A vistr to Rome enables me to give you 
another poop into the studios of those who from 
widely-distant countries assemble in this em- 
porium of Art. It must be a cosmopolitan 
glimpse ; and, first, let us take a glance at the 
studios of the lady-artists—premising that 
we note only those works which are the 
incipient fruits of this season. .A new name 
appears among us—that of Vinnie Ream, a 
young and tiny delicate girl whom the genius 
of Art has wafted across the waters of the 
Atlantic. With her, too, have come her father 
and mother, who depend on Vinnie; and so, at 
the very outset, our kindest sympathies are 
in her favour. Scarcely two years 
have passed since she was an employé in the 
Wi m Post Office, where, asa ime, she 
modelled the medallion head of an Indian. It 
excited so much attention that a member of 
- Congress asked her to make his bust, and 
su ing, she was invited to do the same for 
Senator Sherman, Thaddeus Stephens, Reverdy 
Johnson, and, lastly for Abraham Lincoln, the 
President of the United States. Vinnie had 
thus acquired a certain reputation ; and she was 
urged to compete, on the death of Lincoln, for 
the sculpture of the only statue of the President 
which had been ordered by the Government. 
Her bust of Lincoln was placed in the Rotunda, 
and there were eight or nine competitors 
for the work; but a motion, drawn up by 
Thaddeus Stephens, to give the commission to 
Vinnie, passed the committee unanimously, 
Congress without a division, and the Senate 
with an overwhelming vote. She has been 
working on it now two years, and the model 
has been approved by the committee, but under 
the advice of some friends she is making a few 
alterations before she begins it in marble. 
This great work, for which the Government has 
contracted for 108,000 dollars, will, when com- 
pleted, be placed in the Capitol. It stands 
oe in ws ht, and is said to be an 
excellent likeness o ——_—s ingui patriot. 
aS Oy et ee iss Ream has 
wonderfully surmounted the difficulties of 
modern costume by throwing a cloak over the 
left shoulder, which is grasped or held by the 
left age —— in his right he holds ~ 
Charter of Emancipation. Resting against the 
walls of her indie an medallion likenesses of 
Professor Kaulbach of Munich, and of Father 
Hyacinth. The heretical father gave Miss 
Ream three sittings just before leaving for 
America, and wrote to her that he should feel 
roud in being placed between Thaddeus 
Bte hens and Abraham Lincoln. Not far from 
= er Hyacinth is a bust of Gustave Doré, 
who paid our yo artist great attention 
when in Paris ; og Me close contact, still 
in the clay, is a bust of Archbishop Spalding of 
Baltimore. iss Lewis, a lady of colour, 
in whose behalf an effort was made several 
years since to awaken your sympathies, is now 
designi & monument to erected in 
Montalban, Massachusetts, to the memory of 
the first pg ome in America. She is 
executing also a Madonna for the church of 8. 
Frances in Baltimore, by order of the arch- 
bishop. ‘Clytie turned into a Sunflower’ is a 
commission. The Americans will gain no 
small amount of credit if, of their superfluous 
wealth, they bestow a little in bo ge om 
the two ladies just mentioned. Miss Foley 
is already honourably known in by 
her beautifully-finished medallions; perha 
no one of her works will do her more credit 
than her highly-finished likeness of 8. C. Hall, 
the Editor of the Art-Journal. A bust of the 
Pope, a commission for America, is considered 
by an eminent judge of Art to be the “ best 
ikeness of his Holiness he had ever seen.”’ It 
is executed, of course, entirely from memory, and 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for a lady to 
procure a sitting; but Miss Foley, by dodging 
round corners and ai i iences at the 
Vatican, has managed to secure an admirable 
resemblance. Since we last visited her stutio, 
Miss Foley’s magnificent medallion head of 
Jeremiah has grown into a bust, and unless we 
are greatly mistaken, a body seated, to match, 





will inevitably seek its head, or at all events it 
ought to do so. 

_ Miss Hosmer, who from her 1 residence 
in Rome may be regarded as the chief of the 
lady-sculptors, has not much to show, or that 
she will show at present. Closely shut up 
in her sanctum is the statue of the ex-Queen of 
Naples, which she is still modelling and still 
improving. In about a month it will be 
probably exhibited to visitors. So scrupulous 
is the fair artist in concealing this work from 
the _— until it has received the last finishing 
stroke, that not even was the Empress of Austria, 
as the queen’s own sister, permitted to see it. 
Miss Hosmer is also engaged in m ing the 
beautiful medallions representing the twelve 
hours of night, which are to decorate the 
door in bronze gilt she has designed for Earl 
Brownlow. The door is intended for a drawing- 
room opening into the library, and every 
medallion is a treasure of Art. beautiful 
fountain designed and constructed for Lady 
Mariana Alford, and which has so long been 


rmitted to adorn the pretty ante-room of | i 


Scie sama ee 
imm: ,& yo ish sculptor, who has 
lately returned to Rome after ace of 
several years, deserves to be better known than 
he is. Discarding old ideas and subjects, of 
which the world is full, he has struck out a new 
path, and in pursuing it he displays much 
originality of Tr and delicacy of execu- 
tion. He has m ed this season a Falconer 
of the size of life, who has just unleashed his 
bird. The body of the falconer rests mainly on 
the right foot, and is leaning forwards ; the right 
arm is bent in front, and holds the leash and 
hood; while the left arm is elevated, and on the 
hand stands the falcon with wings oo 
ready to take a swoop. The head of the 
falconer is thrown back, and the face, which is 
looking upwards, is full of expectation. The 
costume is Italian of the fourteenth century: a 
quilted doublet, a tight-fitting jacket with a 
—_ behind ; the shoes are pointed; while the 
ir is matted behind, as if well rubbed with 
pommade. Simmonds has several other works 
of —— et in ey as ne 
and Cam ing at ‘or Kisses.’ 
The ifon lo tele ys the drama of Alx- 
ander and Campaspe, as quoted by Percy: the 
up waits for a purchaser. Ev one 
Saowe Laurence Macdonald, who has g ed 
many hearts by his faithfully-executed busts. 
His son Alexander is now pes into marble 
a large and classic group: eas carries off his 
father from Troy, and leads with his left hand 
Ascanius, who holds up a portion of the dra 
of Aineas, which otherwise must fall. Anchi 
rests on the right arm of his son, and throws 
his left arm round his neck, while the hand 
grasps the shoulder. It struck us that the 
voight of Anchises was made to — too 
much on the strength of an arm. aged 
Trojan carries the Palladium which was long 
reserved in the Temple of Vesta, in Rome. 
Bernini has treated the same subject, and his 
up stands in the Borghese Villa; but Mac- 
fonald has introduced some modifications and, 
perhaps, improvements. He is a promising and 
8c r. 
ee of David, life-size, is now being a 
into marble for the first time by D’Epinay. 
left hand, hanging down, is entwined in the 
hair of Goliath's head; the right hand rests on 
his hip, and around it are the sling and the cord. 
His t work is done, and Israel is delivered. 
The hair falls in curls on either side of his head ; 
the expression of the face is youthful—firm, but 
severe ; the lips are full, and the figure is draped 
round the waist. *A Faunette, life-size, re- 
presents an espidgle kind of creature. The 
right arm, thrown across the breast, rests on 
the left shoulder; the left hand is fixed 
on the hip, and mded from the left arm 
is a tiger’s skin. e right leg is drawn 
slightly back, the foot resting on a —- 
of something—whatever the artist may mo 
his clay. A laughing face looks over the 
right shoulder, while slightly-pointed ears 
unmistakably declare the Faunette. D’Epinay 
is also executing a small bust of the Empress of 
Austria, who did him the honour to visit his 
studio, and also a charming little Madonna, 





ons 
thou art sitting .’ She is seated on a fan-shell, 
which has for its legs four long inverted shells. 
The left hand behind the ear indicates that she 


delled, and, by this time has sent off to Munich, 
a fine figure of Salome to be cast in bronze. 
She is seated, and her left leg is thrown across 
the right; the left arm on the back of 
the chair. The face of e, who is of life- 
size, is eminently Jewish: eyes long, lips thick, 
and mouth long and open. Vesta, of heroic 
size, is a truly noble figure. She stands erect; 
her right arm rests on an altar which is by her 
side; the left arm hangs easily downwards. 
The expression of her fine face is serious, per- 
haps even to severity. 

ow is it that the admirable statue of Diana, 
by Cardwell, which was exhibited in Manchester 
in 1862, remains still unsold in the Royal 
Institute of that city? A copy for Mr. W. 
Laird of a similar subject, by Wyatt, is a 
great improvement on the original, inasmuch 
as, by opening the eyes and the mouth, and 
imparting to it more spirit and dignity, he has 
deprived it of that sweet and lascivious expres- 
sion which was better suited to a Venus. 
Gibson told Cardwell never to cover it, and 
both he and T i, masters of their art, 


ee ted in Lancashire. This, however, 
by the way; for we pass on to notice the work 
—or Cardwell's work—of the season, and it is 
Callisto, a nymph of Diana. The father of the 
ee ene eines 
at a moral deity, and poor Callisto was one of 
his many victims. How is she to hide her fault 
from the chaste Diana? She flies from her; is 
overwhelmed by fear and shame; and here we 
see her seated on the trunk of 


i 


happy thought in these times, when the world 
E Beg ‘«~) sculptors, the f 
ving name 0 
Reinhart, y well known, must not be 
omitted. pees, Oe cates f artists his 
statue of Clytie is the most i 
season. It is still in the clay; but the last 
delicate touches were being given to it when 
we visited the studio last week, and soon it 
a, Never was the female form more 
exquisi esigned or expressed. 
o turn now to the painters and by courtory 
ive our cousins the . For c 
focling and grace of delineation no one in me 
surpasses, or even equals, Buchanan Reid. 


Several of his most striking pictures have 
recently been described in the Art-Journal. 


° 


His work for the season, not yet com is 
‘ Abon Ben Haden,’ by the utiful 
of Leigh Hunt. artist has caught 


the feeling of the poet. There is an - 
gence around the angel which lights up the 
room, and a sweet seriousness on the coun- 
Seeder gerne 
Spirit o is x in hi 
studio a most snocesaful full-length i 
‘Lizt at the Piano.’ His head is turned 
somewhat to the right, whilst his eyes seem to be 
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affection. Half- 


while exhibiting 


up in front, and is as- 
ing to a terrace 


scroll of the “ Liberata” have been 
ground. A visit to 
great water-colourist of 
repay thejourney. His ‘ Falls 
Gandolfo,’ with its beau- 
delicious ; but who that has 
s studio will not return 
i One basks in his sun- 
ines in the shade of those 

ime-trees which constitute one of the 
charming features of his landscape. 
i y be exhibited in 
the English public will 
of seeing the creations of 
ent painters of the Roman 


visit now several of the English 
that of Miss Blunden, an 
to 


° 


: 


af 
E F 


its 


ea 





Bey 
aera 





the life and beauty of Italian scenery. On his 
easel is a large pi of the marble mountains 
of Carrara. igh above the valley they rise, 
and on the slopes are slabs which have been 
blasted—down they come tumbling, and shortly 
will, be secured, and carried off to where 
the sculptor’s skill will discover all varieties of 
lovely forms. Some of the mountains are 
covered with wood, and a blue haze rests upon 
them. There are four waggons in the fore- 
a drawn by oxen—they are 
one of them a man witha goad urges on 
the sleepy, patient animals, while another 
stretches a long pole across to keep them toge- 
ther. Riviere has some excellent representa- 
tions of Roman life, and very shortly you will 
see ‘Some Peasantry of Subiaco entering Rome.’ 
There is an oratory by the roadside, and an old 
man clothed in sheepskin halts, and stretches his 
hands to the Madonna; a little boy stands half 
subdued by his side; and a woman, who has 
placed her dambino on the ground, kneels 
reverently. There is another scene in which 
Subiaco is perceptible in the background. A 
young woman, unkempt, with a cradle on her 
ead, and holding a little girl by the hand, is 
trotting merrily on. She has a green boddice, 
a blue apron with a red border, and that indis- 
pensable article of peasant finery, a red cloth or 
skirt hanging behind. Aloes and every species 
of rich vegetation fill up the picture. 

Brennan is now painting for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy ‘The Young Acolyte.’ Taken 
from the lower ranks, the little fellow, clothed in 
the sacerdotal dress, is standing easily on the 
church ay he is watching his quondam 
companions playing at nuts. ere are two or 
three merry boys, and a girl with a basket, 
looking at them. How the priestling longs to 
join them! But he may not—and he is trying 
to call up a dignified look. But out comes the 
sacristan, censer in hand; he lifts the curtain, 
and summons the acolyte to his duties in the 
church. Another clever and characteristic 
picture of Brennan’s is a ‘Barber's Shop in 
Capri.’ The barber in a red fez is working 
away at the grizzly beard of a t. 
patient woman immovable, holding 
a brass basin with both ds, and a couple of 
urchins are looking in at the door. At the 
back is a Madonna with an oil light burning: 
a sign-board tells you it is the shop of a 
“ Barbiere Salassatore,” which is illustrated by 
a painting of a human arm sending forth a 


stream of blood. 
Henry WReErorp. 
Rome. 
—@— 


ROYAL BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 


Tue Spring Exhibition of Water-colour Paint- 

ings, under the auspices of the above-named 

a was opened to the public on the 24th of 
The magnificen 





t suite of rooms (the | j 


best exhibition-rooms by far in the provinces) 
never look better than when hung with the 
works which characterise this early exhibi- 
tion. The contents consist of 600 works in 
all, including some twenty sketches in oil, con- 
tributed chiefly by the members of the local 





painter is illustrated in a very i 
ample of hollyhock and passion-flower. 
Newton’s ‘Shades of Evening among the Argyll- 
shire Mountains’ is true, solemn, and “ 
and the ‘Mountain Torrent,’ by J. W. it- 
taker, is a nobledrawing. ‘ Derwentwater,’ by 
J. M. Richardson, is a fine work, but partakes 
more of the character of oil than water-colour. 
William Hunt is not dead so long as his pupil, 
John Sherrins, lives: as, for example, in ‘ The 
Brace of Snipes,’-—never were feathers painted 
more beautifully nor truly. The depth of oil 
and richness achieved in water-colour is 
evidenced by the ‘ Birds and Heather’ of O. 
Richardson ; the blooming heather is contrasted 
with the brilliant iridescent plumage of the 
gg which - = close ay } it. 
imits ude the ility o ing + 
more than = istuctadion’ So wh ineen 
names of artists who contribute, as E. Hayes, 
ee i ood Smith, Kilburne, Guido 
ttermole, Harry Johnson, Bouvier, 
Vicat Cole, P. Cormouls, Churnock, Thomas 
Danby, Birtles, Bond, Finnie, Foster, Nash, 
Rayner, Woolnoth, Warren, Elijah Walton, 
&c., &c. These, with the following lady-artists— 
Mrs. W. Oliver, Mrs. C. Rosseter, and Mrs. W. 
Duffield, Misses Philott, Constance Fri will 
sufficiently indicate the treat in store for those 
who may be disposed to visit the exhibition and 
the varied subjects which make up a consider- 
able share of its attractions. 
Hitherto attention has been directed to the 
works of contributors from a distance, but it 


should be known that the Royal Birmingham 


Society of Artists has within itself good mate- 
rial, nor are local amateurs wanting to help: 
of the 600 works exhibited, up of one- 


third are the results of local artistic talent. 
F. H. Henshaw contributes many examples of 
charming landscape-scenery, admirable, bright, 
and sunny: no artist does greater justice to 
foliage of sturdy oak or tender birchen tree. 
In bold, broad, true, and free treatment, with 
fidelity of local colour, C. T. Burt is a master. 
Ww. has a few “bits”’ of much excellence. 
J. Chattock, excellent as his works usually are, 
never exhibited anything better than his ‘ Near 
Kinloch Ewe, Ross-shire :’ he therein shows his 
mastery over cloud-land, and the effects resulting 
from their shadows on the landscape below. The 
facile pencil of C. W. Radclyffe gives evidence of 
his artistic ability in numerous contributions. 
Progress is clearly evident in the works of 8. H. 
Baker and his sons, and Alfred, who 
unitedly send seventeen works for exhibition. 
J. Steeple sends some excellent examples of 
clever and carefully-manipulated landscapes: 
in this he is seconded b Miss Steeple, who is 
a creditable follower in the footseps of her sire. 
Where there is a will there is a way, if we may 
j by the advances made so evident in the 
works exhibited by C. R. Aston. The exam- 
ples shown by W. H. Vernon do not demonstrate 
eg a mom over previous efforts. J. Wi . 
in his flower-pieces exhibited, is quite as care 

and faithful in colour as ever—to this he owes 


a successful future in store for Frank A 
ing and rick, colour are - 
Ty eee 
i whi e artist wi e 
talismanic word, “ Sold.” 
Additional local exhibits will be found by G. 
Bernieasconi, J. Banner, P. Deakin, G. 
P. M. Feeney, W. H.and E. Hall, J. J. Hughes, 
J. . H. Pope, E. J. Payne, J. Talbot, H. 
K ; 5 
be be.; oul 3. L end A. B Carpeate, 
Shaw, and C. Wallis contribute as amateurs. 
The works of the following ey cerery are 
entitled to notice; é.¢., those of the Misses Aston, 
ins, Freeman, Townley, M. and F. 
Vernon, &c., &c. 


The secretary, Mr. A. E. Everitt, shows his 
artistic qualifications by two very faithful tran- 
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THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 





Tus National Collection of Portraits is now 
open to the public in the long of the 
building in Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 
having been removed from the dismal rooms in 
Great George Street.* It consists of 295 
portraits, of which 86 have been “ presented,” 
the remainder being purchases. 
It is still, however, but the nucleus of a 
slthough; oven in this lange and long. gallery, 
ough, even in t 
with its dozen screens, double lined, but little 
room is left for future acquisitions and pre- 
sentations; and a very few years hence an en- 


largement, “somehow,” will be absolutely 


necessary. 

It would be very difficult to overrate its 
value and importance. It must cheer the 
hearts and minds of its projector, Lord Stanhope, 
and the enlightened men by whom he was 
supported, to visit a gallery so full of interest 
and instruction. Few boons have ever been 
given to England so fruitful of good; for the 
portraits are, like the biographies of. great 
men, teachers by example. 

The men and women here represented by 
“the Art that can immortalise” are, in nearly 
all cases, those who have been useful in their 
lives, and whose works do follow them— 
legislators, statesmen, soldiers and sailors, poets, 
historians, men of science, philosophers, artists, 
voyagers, patriots,—to say nothing of kings 
and queens, who are present in sufficient abun- 
dance. Many of them are valuable, considered 
merely as works of Art; but their worth is 
not so to be measured. It is toa glorious assem- 
b of the worthies of Great Britain, from an 
early period to our own time, we are invited, 
when asked to enter these walls; we see them 
as they were in life ; by a very slight stretch of 
imagination, we can hear them speak with their 
er a fey Wes gt agnor 
ong as our language lasts; it is to 
oa here of the memorable deeds that 
make them famous for all time. The gallery 
is therefore a perpetual lesson; a salutary 
stimulus to work wisely and well, with the 
hope, not very remote, to be classed among 
those who will be remembered for good done 
and evil resisted, and whom, for ever and ever, 
the people will recall to memory with gratitude 
and affection. 

Some of the portraits are of those who 
flourished centuries ago; but many are of the 
heroes of pen and swofd, with whose faces 
and forms even the young among us are fami- 
liar. We renew acquaintance with them ; they 
gladden the heart of memory: some were the 
personal friends of those who them here ; 
others have been seen often in private or in 
public, in the open street, in the pulpit, in the 
senate, or in the deadly omen that brought 
glory and supremacy to the British Islands, 
when half the world was in arms against us— 
only to bow in submission to the who 
were triumphant in the cause of liberty and 
civilisation. There is ample here to make us 
ag heeded maa pride. vainly ‘etllek 

secretary very y a 
the need of a catalogue by having printed no’ 
only the name, but some brief “ i 
er each portrait. The hum visitor 
will thus know something of the person on 
whose “ coun ” he looks; he will desire 
to learn more, and is thus led to read and 


The descendant or resentative of any 
great man or woman will do well and wisely to 








ANCIENT WALL-PAINTING 
IN ROME. 





Tue Emperor of the French, as is generally 
known, acquired some time since, by purchase, 
the queen and all that remains upon it, of the 
once famous of Augustus on the 
Palatine Hill. Numerous valuable objects of 
Art have been recently found among the ruins, 
but the most im t discovery is that made 
on the walls of three continuous apartments, 
assumed to have once been bath-rooms, on 
which some admirable pictures were painted 
in fresco. These pictures have been copied 
by a French artist, M. Layraud, and the re- 
productions exhibited in the Palais des Beaux 
Arts, Paris; the frescoes themselves, to the ex- 
tent of five fragments, have also been taken to 
Paris, and will be set up in a room of the Cha- 
teau de St. Germain, which is also to contain 
~— 0m = ge from the same — 
4 ud’s copies occu 

canvases Sa three of smaller lb 
> of the principal pictures are as follows : 
—tThe first represents a street-scene: from the 
door of a house a female has just gone forth, 
followed by a young servant ing in her 
hand a fruit-basket. Above the doorway is a 
kind of balcony, over which a figure is bending 
to see what goes on below. At the balcony of 
an adjoining house appear two females. On 
the left of the composition rises a house of 
several stories: a colonnade supports a terrace 
to the height of the first story, and on this 
terrace we see two figures. 

The second subject is taken from the mytho- 
logical narrative of Polyphemus and Galatea. 
The scene lies near The sea-shore, and a 
short distance from the mouth of a river which 
winds its tortuous course till it is lost in the 
horizon: a bright sk A sr overall. The 
banks are strewn with opean blocks, round 
which the blue water surges into white foam. 
One of these blocks seems to have recently 
served for a sacrificial altar, for it appears to 
bear the remains of a fire; and behind it is 
seen the upper half of the form of Polyphemus: 
the deformity of the ge is skilfully dissimu- 
lated by the artist, who, while ting the 
ordinary features of the figure,  egeeme the 


cy of the skin, concealed the eye of | i 


the Cyclops. The face of Polyphemus expresses 
the tenderness of grief. In the rear of the 
giant is a cupidon without wings, bound with 
ary 4 or reins. Ryan her hair disheveled, 
and her person nude, is hastening away on 
a marine horse : petting the neck of the nohle 
animal, she loo at her lover with an 
expression half thoughtful and half alarmed. 
Two river-nymphs appear above the water, 
gazing curiously at the unwonted sight. 

The third canvas introduces Io, Argus, and 
Mercury: the name of the deity Hermes is 
written in Greek characters at his feet. Io is 
seated at the foot of a high column, on the 
summit of which is a statue of Juno; on the 
right is , armed with a sword and lance ; 
on the left Mercury, with his caduceus, or wand, 
and wearing the traditional cap or bonnet. The 
composition is one of noble simplicity, yet fine 
in effect ; the feeling that it is that of 
exquisite delicacy : these figures have an 
admirable and eloquent m. Io, her 
left hand laid upon her heart, and her head 
turned a little on one side, lifts her eyes 
heavenward = a look Pan ——- a 
resignation. Here, as in the nes - 
ture, is the perception of beauty: Io is repre- 
sented without horns, and Argus has not a 
hundred eyes; the guardian, 

ing, has his attention fixed on Io, who 
a to understand that the hour of her 
deliverance is come when she sees Mercury at 


Two of the smaller canvases show respect- 
tively a sacrificial ceremony and one of divina- 
tion. The sixth is a scene in which the house of 
Livy, with its area of white 





ng So ee 
French school passed away 
in the person of M. Schnetz, who died in 
Paris, on the 15th of March, at the age of 
— a born eh apee in 
y, 1787. opening career 
seems to the memory a long distance 
un y 

under Reynault, who died more than sixty 
ears ago, the unfortunate Gros, and 
rard. He made his first appearance as 
an exhibitor at the Salon in 1819, but soon 
after left for Italy to complete his studies 
in that country. In 1840 he was nomi- 
nated for the first time Director of the 
French Academy in Rome, where he re- 


is deficient in harmony—a fault 
not uncommon among the painters of his 
country. The fruits of a long life of labour 
include pictures of almost every kind of 
subject, with the exception of portraiture. 
a, the principal may be enumerated 
‘The Bohemian icting the future 
of the eeaegy Semin ge Montalto, after- 
a 1 ., and ‘The Inunda- 
tion,’ i 
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was a, 
his father,»but subsequently became ‘the 
pupil:of Rauch, in Berlin; who, 
ted of .Maximili 
Joseph I,. After:a tour in’ 
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THE “READING MAGDALEN,” BY 
© CORREGGIO. 


7 


Ir may. interest 


= of Art to, hear of the 


existence of'a picture by Correggio hitherto but 









picture at, berg is said to have 
ght mm Italy: by Duke. Carl of 


ty of the chiaroscuro cannot 
egy the or: ina 
© impress of Correggio’ 
here. the chiaroscuro is.of masterly treatment, 
transparent and delicate. ‘The different: 

tints of the flesh are’ harmonised ‘to a fasci~ 


ee eee ee 
~ permit ‘the » .to etrate 
darkness whteh ‘aurscdtile the re- 
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that Herr Schmitt's picture 
must .be ‘the one first d.; for it cannot 
be that Cor would go back to 


elaborate tings. : 
We from Professor Dr. e's 
essays ve information, and we are, as it 


on. compari ‘it with the other. two, we are 
initi into the ive. working of the 
artist's mind, and follow it- through all its 


a See 
SELECTED PICTURES. 


THE STAG AT BAY. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. C. Mottram, Engraver. 
Tus is a picture widely known from large 
ne le which have long’ made it 
a phot A peas an ob 

in our “ gallery” ‘of pri 
Timinishied to'e scale adapted to the mae 
of. the Journal. The is as noble a 
specimen of the forest- as Sir Edwin 
ever delineated on his canvas, or met with 
when ‘stalking ” in the Scottish Highlands, 
fen stron. fo: tie shah jak Scant and 
peril there is a grandeur in his bearin 


tain. This picture forcibly recalls to mind 
some stanzas of an old song—it was old in 
our, young days, when we to swell 
the orus of *‘ On, on to the Pa 
5 The wild dees has parted. tad tice like the wind, 
Over brushwood and brake with fleet foot he is bounding, 
«Mocking huntsman and hound, who toil panting behind. 
“He has cleared the dark forest ; its branches still quiver 
we wide-spreading antlers have them 


And the foam is yet white on the brink of the river, 
* Where desperate and maddened he plunged in the tide 


“ But, alas! noble victim, thy spirit is failing, 
» Thy, struggle for life and for om is vain ; 


But the locale of the incident here repre - 
sented. does not include a river: the stag 


ted —— unged into a lake, and stands in the 


‘w near the shore, whither a brace of 
hounds have followed: one of these the 
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SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 


FROM THE } 


OLD MASTERS IN ART-INDUSTRIES. 





: medium in 
which his genius can most readily give ex- 
ternal form to its conceptions. But the 
rule is far from universal. Some of the 

test masters, in the noblest periods of 
y ny have handled with equal facility the 
chisel, the brush, and the pencil. In some 
instances, as in the case of the immortal 
Leonardo da Vinci, it is hard to say whe- 
ther the | peor triumph is attained in 
the field of architecture, of painting, or of 
sculpture. In other cases, ag in that of the 
mighty Florentine artist, the bent of the 
original genius is discernible, whatever be 
the implement wielded for the moment by 
the master. No work of Michael Angelo, 
in Sa ee it se have been 
wrought, e stam any inspira- 
tion but that of the cata. ihe 
A remarkable illustration of the differ- 
ence of style inseparable from age in 
different media may be found in the illus- 
trations we now offer to our readers. 
We give examples of i of the 
art of the potter, which differ from each 
other in date by no less than two thousand 
years. With these the reader may com- 
pare the treatment by the goldsmith of a 
vessel of similar shape, and intended for 
similar uses. And in the vase of 
Tuscan majolica, in painted Grecian 


am and in the chased and beaten 
silver — we detect the results of 
totally different processes, and we find 


0 ves passing into altogether distinct 
branches of Art. 

Our first illustration represents a vase 
of Italian majolica, or enamelled earthen- 
ware, which is now in the Ceramic Gallery 
of the South Kensington Museum. Its 
height is 19: inches, its diameter 10} 
inches. The ape hice Fe it is 
ornamented with arabesques, princi 
colour of which is yellow. A circular eo 
—— the arms of the Medici family (or 
rather those of the city of Florence), as 
modified ge the date of the French 
alliance o + aspiring house, impaled 
with the arms of Tate — with 
those of France. The date thus indicated 
is about the year 1600. The quaint form 
of the handles scarcely harmonises with 
the elegant outline of the oviform vase. 

No. 2 is a bowl, or of Urbino 
ware, from the same ion. It bears 
the signature ‘‘Gironimo Urbino, fecit, 
1583.” Its diameter is 15}inches. It has 
a =, deep-sunk centre, in which oy 
cupid in grisaille, on a yellow ground. 
In the border are six a sunk , in 
the manner of Palissy, alter- 
nately yellow, green, and blue, and each 
painted with a cupid in grisaille. The rest 
of the surface is filled in with coloured 

ues on a white This re- 
C) i of majolica was pur- 
chased for £40 in 1857. 





Passing the elegant little design for | present, in Fig. 4, a 
ornamentation in niello work, No. 3, we ee ae nee 
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No, 1. VASE OF ITALIAN MAJOLICA. 


perorof the French. It is painted in black | and crimson on a cream-coloured ground, 





No. 2. PLATEAU OF ITALIAN MAJOLICA. 
bears _ ee of the painter, No. 5 represents another amphora from 
fe a es. wr the same museum, with a black lustrous 
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d, on which is a oe of Medea 
in the act of murdering her children. The 








No. 3. TAIL-PIECE. 


| 
| 
| 
elongated and graceful form of this elegant 


vase deserves careful attention. | 
No. 8 is the representation of an am- | 





No, 4. GREEK AMPHORA. 


phora found at Nola in the year 1801, | 
which was purchased for the Pourtales 
collection, in the stormy year 1815, for no | 


) ~ \ 4, 
ATI 





No. 5. GREEK AMPHORA. 


less a sum than 100,000 francs. The side 
of the vase displayed in our cut represents 





a conflict with the Amazons iy pe and | side denote that this exquisite example of 


Dinomache. The figures on t 





@ opposite | Etruscan Art was intended for a wedding 


No. 6. SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING. 


| present, and the name of the second | mother of the bride. This selection of 
| Amazon appears to have been that of the | mythological illustrations in compliment 


























to the names of the 


No. 7. CARVED CASSONE. 


is a rare| No. 9 is a fourth amphora, with black 


purchasers 
and very curious feature of classic life. ground varied by cream-coloured bands, 
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— with figures and with conventional ornament. 
ith these specimens of ancient Art, in which the 
sharp, precise touch proper to the Greek paiuter on 
earthenware may bo: seamiel: with: he ee. rapi 

flowing lines that denote the master of the wet oe 
of the Italian enamel, the reader will compare the mag- 
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No. 8. PAINTED AMPHORA. 


nificent specimen of ancient silyersmiths’ work on this 
page. No. 10 is a silver-gilt hydria, 27} inches high, and 
15} inches in diameter, which was found in the tomb of a 
Scythian queen in the Crimea. It is attributed to the 


Wark 


Wid 





No. 9. PAINTED AMPHORA, 


fourth century before Christ. The body of the vase is 
covered with arabesques in bold repoussé work; and it is 


a os ~~ the Page ie ie (the Tetrao, - 
grouse), as well as 80 rt) can 
identified, are of Crimean habitat. Around wu 


figures, 
animals are ten 
sent day, is that worn by the 


oeeing the training and breeding of horses. Seven of these 
ded by eight men, in the very costume which, at the pre- 


We have only room to call attention to No. 6, 


the typical representation 
of the bookbinding known by the name of Count Grolier, boteg that of 
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No. 10. SILVER HYDRIA. 


of Erasmus, and to the splendid carved cassone, or 
0. 7, which forme part of the collection of M. Thiers. 
ue harpies on either 


. The combination 


of the Ada 
ding chest, 

The quaint tail-piece, No. 11, represents two arab 

side of a central ornament resembling a flaming tri 


cop 





No, 11, TAIL-PIECE. 


of the scrolled foliage with the masks is ingenious; but the contrast 
between the flowing curves of the ver and the more severe forms of 
the ancient silversmith—very probably a Greek slave in Scythian bondage 

is noteworthy. Two thousand two hundred years of human » with 





part of the vase is an exquisite little frieze of solid er 


all their even changes, intervene between the dates of the two designs. 
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ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


Recurrme to this richly-illustrated volume, 
the appearance of which was briefly alluded 
to in our last number, we may remark that it 
contains, in a somewhat condensed form, the 


section mg, Panera published a few years 
since by M. ix, in five large quarto 
volumes under a similar title, which treated in 
detail the manners and customs, the sciences, 
literature, and the Arts of the two great epochs 
to which the work ially refers. But the 
ion now republished in the translation 

us is not limited to Art as the word is 
commonly understood, but comprises within it 
almost every subject to which it can be either 
directly or indirectly applied : a mere enumera- 
tion of the headings of the successive chapters 
shows how wide a field the author, best known 
in his own country under the nom de plume of 
“Bibliophile Jacob,” has brought under ob- 
servation. They are—Furniture, Household and 
Ecclesiastical ; Tapestry; Ceramic Art; Arms 
and Armour; Carriages and Saddlery; Gold 
and Silver Work ; Horology ; Musical Instru- 
ments; Playing-cards ; Glass-painting ; Fresco- 
inting ; inting on Wood, Canvas, &c. ; 
ewes Sculpture; Architecture ; Parch- 
ment and Paper; Manuscripts; Miniatures in 
Manuscripts; Bookbinding; and Printing. 
“ Such, in brief,” says M. ix, in alluding 
pal f the book, ar’ ome of the 
principal features of this splendid picture ’’—a 
review of the Arts. “One can imagine what 
an infinity, what variety and richness, of 
details it should contain. Our subject presents, 


sified It isa hi , not alone of the 
Arta, but of the itself in which they were 
: — e Arts, regarded in their 

i , are the truest expression of society. 
They c to us of tastes, of ideas, of character ; 


before our eyes. 
obvious that so vast a range of 
pe greg ond as is oe mane Ste notice, 

in in the review— 
Soe, Se temieteiians t> Gineenas ban? of 
the sixteenth century—necessarily restricts the 
history of each to little more than an outline ; 
pete ay been ig og cade ar yee inge- 
niously traced, that the growth of each Art is 
developed step by step till we see it arrive at 
is 


z 


the 
not strictly mechanical or scientific— 
as modern discoveries and appliances have 
led the world to produce within the last 
-century—had fallen into decadence, or had 
become a mere repetition or adaptati: 
had previously been done. The garden of Art- 
knowledge is now of infinitely vaster propor- 
tions than it was three centuries ago, and the 
labourers in it may be counted by thousands 
instead of by tens; yet the fruits it yields are 
neither richer nor in quality than they 
were in days long since away. 

There are reasons w. will be readily 
understood by those of our readers into whose 
hands M. Lacroix’s work may —_ why we 
can do little beyond speaking of its scope and 
The amount of information it contains 
is d is presented in a most attrac- 
tive form, both as regards the author’s histori- 


it contains ; there is scarcely a without at 


aTE 


least one engraving, exclusive exquisitely - 
colo : of the former we 


month, a valuable book of reference: to the 
seeker after knowledge, of its kind, it will be 


* “Tue ARTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, AND AT THE 
PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Pavut Lacroix 








found most useful. “ Information about objects 
of antiquity,’ the author remarks, “ is necessary 
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to every instructed person. It ought to be 


studied so far as to enable us to appreciate, or 
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Fragment of a Church-window, represen the “ Prodigal Son.” Thirteenth Century. (Presented to the Cathedral 
of by the Guild of Tanners.) 


at least to recognise the examples of olden time | in architecture, painting, &c., that present 





Bas-relief of the Hétel du Bourgtheroulde, Rouen, 
Henry on the Field 


Vii. 





ting a Scene in the Interview between Francis I, and 
of the Cloth of Gold. 


themselves to our notice. . . . . The perusal of duction to that knowl brmpcted schoe. by 
this book will be for such an attractive intro- | time was the exclusive domain of the 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION. 


Tuts gallery, always select, is becoming more 
diversified. Commencing seventeen years ago 
as nominally French, it soon became Flemish 
also; latterly Dutch pictures have been inter- 
mingled in fair proportion, and now the German 
schools are added, to swell the volume of col- 
lected cr <7 aap ~ Paes be —_ a 
slight sprinkling of Itali panish, or- 
wegian pictures. Still the prevailing character 
of the exhibition remains as heretofore; the 
French, Belgian, and Dutch schools maintain- 
ing preponderance. The chief difference this 

arises out of greater care in the selection : 
indeed, for high average quality and nicely-kept 
balance, perhaps the present exhibition has 
never been s . From floor to ceiling 
there is scarcely an indifferent work to be met 
with. Many are the studios and collections 
which have been laid under contribution. Her 
Majesty the Queen and the King of the Bel- 
gians are lenders of choice works. We trust 
that for years to come the standard now reached 
‘2 CF poke 1, the strongest in E 

e French school, 8 in Europe, 
is also stronger than any other in Pall Mail. 
there are nearly thirty French painters who 
would call for notice did our space permit. 
Perhaps we cannot commence better than with 
Ary Scheffer, whose influence on the mind is 
always for good. ‘Christ Weeping over Jeru- 
salem’ (17), was painted nearly twenty years 
ago, and so wide apart is this spiri Art 
from the realistic styles now practised, that not 
twenty but two hundred years might have 
elapsed. Not an artist is now left in Europe 
who treads in this lofty path. Yet Scheffer was 
proverbially better in intention than in execu- 
tion; and this figure of the Saviour, though 
holy and pure, is feeble in form and in colour 
poor. The picture, which occupies a central 
position, is in contrast with every work around. 
Opposite to it hangs a tragic, or rather a roman- 
tic,| , ‘ Virginia Drowned’ (143), by J. Ber- 
trand. Upon the shore she lies, in the placidity of 
sleep rather than of death. The figure is lovely, 
yet painful ; the appeal to sympathy strong: the 
sentiment of the piece is in excess of its Art- 
merit. This is a replica of the picture, belong- 
ing to the French Government, which obtained 
much notice in the Munich International Ex- 
hibition of last autumn. The style of this artist 
seems the reverse of settled: the yo Gari- 
baldians, seen in this gallery almost in the place 
now occupied by ‘The Serenaders’ (48), also by 
J. Bertrand, were scarcely antecedents in keep- 
ing with ‘ Virginia Drowned.’ The future of an 
artist thus versatile will be watched with curio- 
sity. M. Jacquet, by a most artistic , ‘ Nar- 
cissa’ (81), is another painter who excites interest 
and raises expectation. The French school is, 


indeed, of genius prolific almost beyond prece- 
dent in the history of Art. Jacquet, a pupil of 
u, is a name com ively new: 


the beauty, style, and delicacy of this figure, 
subtle in drawing, quiet in colour, show an 
artist of rare and well-trained talent. M. 
Serene te the gubtey, poled ‘A tap-euen 
vourite in the gallery, paints ‘ y 
atthe Well’ (96): the work is careful, refined, 
and) far removed from common nature. An- 
other artist, of more delicacy than dash, of more 
i ing than genius, is M. Perrault. The 
inter introduces us, in ‘Going to Mar- 


” (182), to impossible peasants, clean and 
—. The picture is Be out timidly. The 
lish, it is to be feared, appreciate this phase 
of French school more than vigour and 


dash. ©. Landelle favours us with ‘ Haidée’ 

{18): this artist pleases the uninformed public 

oa and waxiness. <A. Jourdan’s 

. t Hopes’ (7) is pale and delicate, feeble 

delightful. These Frenchmen w 

in relief from light backgrounds with 

irable effect, and in all that they do are 
eminently tasteful. 


corlocgy otha greater vi and naturalism 
a ules Breton, E renown. 
‘Going to Mass’ (82) is a figure marked by 
originality ; the face and costume, the colour, 


and the touch, have amazing character. 





is one of the few artists we can never see 
much of, and that by reason of the life 
truth he is ever gaining ‘afresh 
Henriette Browne also sustains 


(@) * 
3 

each boy is identical with the other, except 
the colour of the clothes he wears. 
in seeking simplicity should not fall into 
ness. Near at hand i 


: tin, 
on. Honour, and the holder of a first-class 
m in the Universal Exhibition of 1867. 
This ‘Halt of the Caravan—Smyrna’ (11) is 
remarkable for action, character. and atmo- 
snieah ty-o posed compe een wokasaioed 

i ya somew! yet gui 
Catenion, is worthy of note. The oh or of 

entin have not made very familiar 
to exhibition-goers in land. 

Little can be saidof Heilbuth, Vibert, J. Goupil, 
and L. Goupil, save that the works before us are 
just what might be looked for from the antece- 
dentsof the severalartists. Heilbuth, however, in 
‘The Promenade at Rome’ (198), grows in- 
creasingly careless ; the fi here introduced 
he has used before to better » ae 
Vibert we have only to say that his present 

icture shows accustomed impertinence: ‘The 

ountain’ (100), in fact, is not only impertinent, 
but improper, yet redeemed from as 
usual in French Art, by disguise. Assuredly 
the very last weakness which a French painter 
is likely to suffer from is false shame. 

The room, as heretofore, a with some 
brilliant gems. The two little cabinet pictures 
by Meissonier, ‘Qui va la?’ (47) ax Hal- 
berdier on Guard’ (55), are remarkable chiefl 
for less than usual elaboration, and for ree | 
of increased spirit and force. For our part we 
care little for a finish which needs a — 

lass for its full appreciation. The success o 

eissonier has induced imitators, some of whom 
are readily recognised in the room. Among 
artists oe addict themselves to the painting 
= a small scale ~~ known are — 

assan, Duverger, Sei , and Aufray, 
osing ; ‘ Helpi erself’ (63) shows, 
moreover, sense of re see and ‘ > Family 
Scrap-book’ (24) aims at decorative use of 
colour of the artist’s habitual key. Nothing new 
remains to be said of Plassan and Duverger. 

French landscape has not of late found much 
favour in this gallery, and perhaps English 
patrons are scarcely as yet reconciled to its low 
monotony of tone. Lambinet, however, has 
long been a favourite, and some of the artist’s 
most successful works have from time to time 
made their appearance in this room. ‘The 
River Scene’ (36), though small, is a character- 
istic example of the painter: it is a cheerful, 
yet quiet, pastoral; the atmosphere is liquid 
and the light sparkling. J. is, if not a 
Frenchman, has the French manner. We have 
with pleasure watched the artist’s works, and 


one of the best is the ager contribution, ‘ By 
the River-side’ (6). picture is grey, and 
yet colour is present in the shade ; the treatment 
a and bold, and — tone 3 ee in 
order to give greater value to the light 
——— a os surface of ys dark os 
c augment their power o 
attraction when Senlaide nature is enlivened 
J. Re Tom, 
“ye oe 


y come, has 


by the presence even of a sheep. 
who frequent exhibition in 
leries almost led us to fi 
country he may have origi 


a been improving his style by study of | been 


Bonheur: ‘Sheep on the Hills’ (30) is 
the artist’s best work. ‘The Twins’ (106), by 
Peyrol Bonheur, is after the artist's usual style. 
‘A quiet Spot in the Forest of Fontainebleau’ 





i is present in recom . 

i ree eee ee be 
id to be afflicted with severity; on the contrary, 
decorative treatment and costume ae gay Poe} 
in the ascendant. De Jonghe and 
Stevens once more di Bee and radiant 
dra; , all but inimitable in their way; yet 
such Art wearies the mind by its frivolity. H. 
J. Scholten, in ‘The Butterfly’s Bower’ (70), 
may be said to represent the atélier of Willems, 
the unrivalled painter of satins. Alfred Stevens, 
y i respects is Willems’ 
superior, makes his brilliant talents felt by 
a couple of first-rate exam of his style: 
‘Ni ce’ (75) and ‘La Visite’ (76), the 


adroit painter. De Jongh ae 
i ‘ e is not v 
behind liens in such cmntetin beni ee 
what works as ‘ Playi from 
Memory’ (42). This artist casts, with a light 
cunning hand, black crape over black silk, 
making nice distinctions een the two in 
texture and tone. His compositions he subdues 
and brings together by quiet neutrals; the wall 
decoration in this boudoir is rightly of retiring 
hue: it is that the painter cannot 
complete his composition without the inevitable 
mass of yellow drapery, quite as indispensable 
as was the brown autumnal tree to the — 
tive landscapes of last century. J. ren. 9 
igh , a8 Our os know, is oe 
igh, contributes a pleasing figure, ‘The Nor- 
mandy Flower-gi 1” (28). Louis Gallait also 
forsakes the high walks of historic Art in ‘ Le 
Sentiment de Maternité,’ a rustic group 
powerfully painted. The picture is lent by the 
Queen. In landscape, W. Roelofs contributes 
studies which exemplify the several manners 
which now prevail in ium. In marine 
proached for calma; but Making Signals’ (207), 
or ; but ‘ i i * (207), 
though of unusual force, has not the Ait! 4 
accustomed light and atmosphere. The recent 
exhibition of deceased British artists in the 
Academy confirmed the conviction that Clark- 
son Stanfield was the marine-painter 
in the world. How vast for example is the 
interval between our own master and the 
ey Koekkoek, — and son, — seen 
in Mall, pretty mu e same as they may 
be seen at home in the galleries of the ion 
and Amsterdam. Among Dutch painters most 
worthy of notice here, as in the Universal Exhi- 
bition of Paris, are Israels, Alma Tadema, and 
Bisschop. The last, however, is not at his best, 
and it will be evidently a turning-point in his 
future , whether he can master more 
than the one effect he constantly uces— 
an effect which, as in the pictures of Rembrandt, 
involves too absolute a surrender of light to 
shade, vi? af to gloom. On a dark get 
thirds of the painter's subject are invisible, and 
the points he chooses to illumine are seldom 
recommended ee: These remarks = 
pressly apply to ‘ The Burgomaster’s Daughter’ 
(59). Bisschop has a special gift, a specific 
talent, which is all the more worth cultivating 
because it stands alone in modern Art. But he 
will surely tire the public if he cannot evoke 
from his agen ng —_ varied a 
Alma Tadema also, though original, ong 
mannered: ‘ Ancient Roman Wine-Mer- 
chants’ (2) is the picture, however, of a man, if 
of eccentric, yet of extraordinary talents. The 
scene before us might be laid in Pompeii; it 


has, indeed, ar ogical accuracy, as well as 
truth to ancient ph : the artist, 
judging from his whole career, must have 


in museums of antiquities; and these 
heads of Roman wine-merchants look from out 
the canvas as animated classic busts. But the 


poe Rg nym. Pser mag ffon 
daughter administering The Remedy’ (184) 
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150 
5 Sing ee The colour is dreary, for 
is within the house; the picture is 
shadowy, for a soul is about to enter the 
shadowed vale of death. Pe a mage 
is the painter’s touch, for this is the abode of 
ee eee 
t the humble dwelling with so ag of 


8 ‘Weeping over Jerusalem,’ it 
arouses y less profound. It is 
strange how few modern artistscare to take 


we against 
Braith’s contributions the note, “ such a picture 
cattle would create a sensation in London: 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


FORTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION. 


Acar these ample rooms are filled to over- 
flowing, and once more the 1,004 works collected 
excite astonishment rather by their number 
than by their merit. And yet a society which 
in all probability will survive to see soon the 
fiftieth anni of its birth, must, doubtless, 
have met coude pubiie want, though the precise 
it may now be ing upon Art in her 
interests is on the of the gallery not 
very a. We are however, to ho 
that the benefit is more a iable b e 
members of the society than by the public at 
large. Painters, in common with other profes- 
sional men, have aright to live, and i 
that the Royal Acodemy entmach Oud space for 
one half of the works seeking a market, the 
necessity arises for other associations which 
shall hold out to artists who elsewhere may have 
suffered disappointment, such consolation and 
recompense as may, under the circumstances 
of the case, be practicable. This line of argu- 
ment constitutes, ps, the best apology for 
a low standard, which has often been matter of 
complaint. The fact is that so 1 as Picca- 
dilly has the choice of the best works, Suffolk 
Street must rest content with the second-best. 


t| And we are bound to say that below this 


humble position it does not now fall; indeed, 
there are here some few pictures which would 
be an ornament and an honour to any gallery 
of the metropolis. 


A leading feature in the mt exhibition 
are eleven principal works as a tribute 
“to the memory and talents of the late Fre- 


urlstone, Esq., who for the last 
thirty years occupied the president’s chair.” 
These pictures have been lent by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Westminster, the 
Earl of Craven, and others—a fact which sub- 
stantiates the statement that the works of Mr. 
Hurlstone have found places in some of the chief 
private galleries ofthecountry. This retrospect, or 


synopsis, of the artist’s career need not, in our 
opinion, materially alter that 1 enter- 


tained of his merits and positi 
bus asking Alms at the Convent’ (229) might be 
quoted to prove that Mr. Hurlstone when at his 


best was not far from the standard of high 
historic Art. . “Eros” (226), from the collection 
of the Marquis of wne, also shows that 


the artist, though sometimes falling into black- 
ness and dirtiness of pigment, had yet at onetime 
a fairly good eye for colour. It is possible that 
Murillo did him no good: he came from Spain 
with the title of the “ English Murillo,” but 
even such favourable specimens as ‘ Italian 
Peasant mo 3 here exhibited, show that his 

was laid with liquorice, and that, instead 
tching bright reflections from the blue sky 


to reach. posth 

mous ‘ Portrait of the late President ’(378) by 
A. Miles, though it sacrifices vigorous character 
to a dressy brushed-up spruceness to which the 


original never condescended, finds an appro- 
priate place in this memorial collection. 

At least one artistic work is on these walls, 
‘A Study’ (112), by F. Leighton, R.A. The 
painter seems intent on ifying his defects ; 
this head has more than texture and 


transparency, and the colour is almost Titian- 
esque. Close by hangs another highly-coloured, 
or rather discoloured, production, ‘ A Mission 
Sermon in Rome’ (113), which concentrates 
within one frame all the faults of A. B. 
Donaldson. We are happy to turn to a head 
in which are no less the painter’s 
is a success; the 





pense of “Shakspere.” Mr. Mann, in a poor 
study of a head, ‘Juliet’ (474), overdoes the 
character. A. Ludovisi, “a member,’’ gives a 
op or reading to the face of ‘ Ophelia’ (74). 
- Roberts, also“ member,” attempts more than 
he can attain in ‘Juliet and Friar Laurence’ 
o), Another —— le of the Suffolk 
treet school is ished by J. Gow, likewise 
a member of the body. 5 Sedleone 
in the t of Canterbury Cathedral ’(176) 
is better in intention than in painting; the 
execution is clumsy, and the colour lacks 
purity. Also of the Suffolk Street 
stamp is ‘The Ride ’ (360), by W. Bromiley, yet 
another member; the same artist is showy, 
clever, but incomplete in a certain scene where 
‘Thomas Garway, in Ex Alley, about 
1660, first sold Tea’ (187). Two more Brom- 
leys figure in the catalogue, of whom, Valentine, 
known in the “Institute,” gives renewed assur- 
ance of his distinguished, yet eccentric, talents. 
‘All Gone’ (373) and ‘The Right of Way’ 
(495), have i point and character, 
cleverness and com mess. If we mistake 
not, this artist has a brilliant career before him. 
Messrs. Baxter, Barnes, Hill, Cobbett, King, 
and Woolmer, are all at home in this gallery, 
and the several styles of these artists have 
become familiar on its walls. Mr. Baxter's 
‘Terrace ’ (294) suggests, of course, a charming 
lady, and in like manner Mr. Dicksee’s figure 
(367) has romanze of sentiment: the lines in 
the catalogue, “ Then I might make a tender 
feeling,” seem appropriate to the painter as to 
his subject. Experience seems to teach that 
this sort of sentiment cannot rise beyond an 
art of pleasing conventionalism. E. C. Barnes, 
— of avowed ability, does not take the 
vice given him ; had he but stopped to study 
and to think, he could never have produced a 
work so showy and meretricious as ‘ Hard 
Labour’ (119). Mr. Hill, under cover of the 
quotation, “‘She -looks, and looks, and still 
with new delight”’ (153), paints another buxom 
mother and bouncing baby. Such pictures, we 
believe, are,very popular inruraland agricultural 
districts,—they move the bucolic mind. Mr. 
Cobbett is taking to a new line of subjects: 
his ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ (286) is a 
somewhat hea . * On the Cliffs’ (543) is 
more pupennatel 3 the artist has brought to 
delineation of these ladies seated by the sea- 
gy ret a 
or. . Haynes a pleasing, 
taking picture (375). Mr. Woolmer finds in 
ic reverie substitute for close study: ‘A 
ision of the Night’ (182) is lighted by stars, 


and animated wi -nude ill-drawn. 
‘ Behind the a . A. Fitzgerald, 
a subject which comprises a clown, a horse, and 
a curtain, is su y clever. ‘The Welcome 


Letter’ (344), by W. M. Egley, is made un- 
welcome by black shadows @ sm gur- 
face. ‘The Corsair’ (330), by P. Levin, a 
member, be it remembered, of the British Artists’ 
iety, is something tremendous, and would be 
altogether incredible unless beheld. The painter, 
of course, quotes Byron, and the picture may 
ee ea ee the poet. ‘The 
Captive’ (431), by J. C. Waite, is a pleasing 
picture; and ‘A Scene from Twelfth Night 
(444) indicates that E. 8. Kennedy might do 
things if he would take the pains. 
The small genre pictures strike us as better 
than the more ambitious works—in fact, ambi- 
tion is the bane cf “ British Artists.” 


some capital cabinet compositions of the simple 
rustic sort, by W.. H Edwin Roberts, C. 
Hunt, E. Holmes, anc A. Provis. ‘The Out 


Finger’ (29), by Mr. Hemsley, does not from an 
Artevoiny of view materially differ trom other of 
the painter’s well-known productions. ‘The 
Amateur’ (236), by Mr. Roberts, is a capital 
idea well carried out : a little urchin is sketch- 
ing on a slate a doll stuck up asa model. The 
— has much humour. ‘The Gypsies 
‘ent’ (535), by C. Hunt, also inclines 
comedy ; the work, technically speaking, lacks 
none of the qualities required in Dutch Art. 
‘Ha , Capel Curig’ (76), may be com- 

for care. Si er ae 
A. Provis ; ‘ Primroses’ G2), by T. 
and ‘ Fruit’ (460), by W. Hughes, are 
commendable. 
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The landscapes are neither better nor worse 
than heretofore ; in other words, some are better, 
others worse. Mr. Clint, who is president in 
place of the late Mr. Hurlstone, mces & 
grand effect of ‘Sunset after Rain’ (277): the 
composition is fine, but the idea is not carried 
out into sufficient detail, and the colour has no 
ees the muddy shadows want ifying. 
Another painter who has long studied nature 
with foregone conclusions is J. B. Pyne : ‘ Lyme 
Regis’ (146), if not like the spot, is, at least, 
like Turner. T. F. Wainewright also eschews 
definition and literal detail in the brilliant 
‘Morning on the Thames’ (17). E. N. Dow- 
nard’s ‘Midsummer—‘amid the li i 
Light” ’ (200) is likewise poetic and effective ; 
while ‘Summer’ 359), painted by A. W. 
Williams, will be for carefulness and 
neatness. 

Suffolk Street numbers some few students of 
nature who are worthy of observation: a true 
student does not repeat himself more than he 
can help; he goes to nature for new ideas, and 
thus each recurrent year it becomes interesting 
to inquire what the real student-painter has 
discovered, what new fact or phenomenon, what 
unhacknied thought he has made hisown. An 
artist is spoiled as soon as he falls into routine ; 
and we scarcely understand how a painter can 
have joy in his ay work when coe | 

inding in the mill the same grist. We might 
Simos fancy that even Mr. Moore aon ta 
joined the “ British Artists” determined to open 
a manufactory. His pictures are painted to 

we identify at a glance the easel whence 
come ‘Ploughing—a Summer fallow’ (257). 
And yet we do not surrender the cherished hope 
that Mr. Henry Moore, will ever remain a 
studious, truth -seeking artist. ‘Barley Har- 
vest’ (131), by W. W. Gosling, has less con- 
ventionalism many of its neighbours ; but 
there is a sameness of touch throughout which 
indicates that the rapid executive hand did not 
stop to be informed by the intellect ; the detail, 
too, is scattered as in many of the painter's 
prior works. Mr. Luker throws flickering 
sparkle over ‘Burnham Beeches in Autumn’ 
(165) ; and unpretending, painstaking Mr. Peel 
paints a quiet faithful picture, ‘On the Lledr’ 
(414). Mr. Gale’s ‘ Nazareth—view from a 
housetop’ (383), we can testify as true. This 
literal sketch is much to be preferred to the 
artist’s artificial and highly-wrought ——— 
Mr. George Cole has seized upon a fine sky 
in ‘Showery Weather’ (91), the psy of sun- 
ight and shade among the clouds is highly 
ective. It is indeed a landscape that cannot 
fail to take rank among the best examples of 
the English school. are three other ex- 
cellent pictures by this artist, each of which is 
entitled to marked commendation; they are 
varied in style and subject, and bear evidence 
of careful study of nature and sufficient labour 
to achieve finish. One, of comparatively small 
size and of much beauty, is a distant view of 
Arundel Castle. 

Some half dozen artists, Hayes, Walters, 
Wyllie, Danby, Wilson, Henry, divide among 
them all that is worthy of note in the way of 
coast and sea-painting. There is much 
and movement in the ‘Dutch Boat ing to 
windward off Plymouth Harbour’ (243), by Mr. 
Hayes. Also to be commended are ‘ 

Boats off the Mumbles Head’ (104), by Mr. 
Walters ; likewise ‘The Ebbing Tide’ (145), by 
dant tale ag ed ge efforts, being dpe os 
ent, though hi ing © 

eo ga ne prove how much he yet 
to . J. Danby has long taught us not to 
expect anything more novel than a conven- 
tional sunset, yet this particular ‘ Sunset after a 
Storm ’ (350) is the best of its species, and the 
poetic vision has been saved from grand vague- 
ness by some little detail. Nothing new can 
be reported of J. J. Wilson; the sea and the 

yet 

aro 


Hef change, but this artist never ; 
”s waves are of water, and their crests 








PICTURE SALES. 
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: the 
paid for some of these equal, if they 
exceed, the sums given for their owner's 
tures. ‘T'wo or three days after the sale 
rm) yooae on the 7th 7S mn the 
tion of modern paintings i 
Edwards—the ‘in euggeets him 
Englishman, though we 
collector, was brou 
realised £21,018. 
works, to show what the feeling for the acquisi- 
tion of Art is in Paris. sabia iy 

‘Sunset,’ Corot, £120; ‘Christ and the 
Centurion,’ Décamps, £1,008. The followi 
are by E. Delacroix—‘ L’Amende Honorable, 
£1,880 ; ‘ King John at the Battle of Poitiers,’ 
£1,706; ‘Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger,’ 
£1,960; ‘Christ sleeping in the Ship on the 
Lake of Gennesaret,’ £1,120; ‘The 
of Rebecca,’ £1,050; ‘Hamlet and Horatio,’ 
£840 ; ‘ Horses going to Water,’ £580 ; ‘ Horses 
leaving the Wa place,’ £572; *‘ Combat 
of Goetz of Berlichingen,’ £740; ‘Hamlet and 
Polonius,’ £668 ; ‘ Arab Horse and his Rider,’ 
£238. ‘ Eastern Landscape,’ Diaz, £128. The 
next nine works are by Jules Du * Cattle 

ing over a Bridge in Le » £1,224;°A 
in the es,’ £364; ‘A Path in the 
Forest of Compiégne,’ £372; ‘Pasture in La 
Creuse,’ £356 ; The Boat,’ £144; ‘ Environs 
of L’Isle Adam,’ £144; ‘A Herd of Cattle on 
the Skirts of a Wood,’ £252; ‘The Pool,’ 
£148; ‘A Valley at the Foot of the Pyrenees,’ 
£116. ‘The Ambuscade,’ E. Fromentin, £168. 
The following five are Goya—‘ Charlotte 
Corday,’ £584 ; ‘ ’s Mistress,’ £444; ‘Don 
Pedro Mocarte,’ £360; ‘Julio, pupil of Goya,’ 
£260; ‘A Lady with a ’ £142. ‘A Country- 
woman making Bread,’ J. F. Millet, £160. The 
remainder of this list are by Theodore Rous- 
seau— After aS in Le Berry,’ 
£1,560 ; ‘ Coming out of the Forest at Sunset— 
a scene in Bas-Bréau,’ £716; ‘The Border of 
Clair Bois,’ £540; ‘ Wood-cutters,’ £544; ‘A 
Valley, with Cows,’ £368. 


The sale of the collection of Baron Henri de 
Meckenbourg —a name well known on the 
Continent for many years among amateurs— 
took place on the 12th of March. In 1854 the 
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collection formed by his elder brother was | a 


when several of the best works were 
P by Baron Henri, who died at Berlin 
in 1861. Among the pictures lately disposed of 
in Paris the fo ~~ may be noted :—‘ Féte 
on the Grand Canal, Venice,’ Canaletto, £178 ; 


Oyster | Shop,’ J. Van Ostade, £106; ‘Horses at 


door of an Inn,’ P. Potter, £174; ‘ 
with figures,’ 5. Ru £320; ‘An Arm of 
the River Meuse,’ 8. Ruysdael, £122. 


ort ay wth Suet te he _ S 
masters, o is du 
Blaisel, which were sold in Paris on the 16th 
and 17th of March, the most im t were :— 
‘ Portrait of Bianca Capello,’ Bronzino, £146 ; 
‘The Education of the Infant Jesus,’ 
none, £185; ‘The Sleep of Venus,’ , 
£204. The following are by Greuze :—‘ Por- 
trait of the Painter,’ £180; ‘Portrait of his 
Daughter,’ ey ue . a of ed te 
Girl,’ £284 ; ¢ of a Young <M x ; 
‘ The little ’ £250; ‘St. Mark’s, 

enice,’ Guardi, £388 ; ‘ Visit of the Young St. 





£140; ‘ An Amateur in his Cabinet,’ Netscher, 


, 
£220; ‘A ae ge ,’ N. Poussin, 
£140; ‘Portrait of a Young Female,’ Sir J. 
Reynolds, £290 ; ‘The ‘Triumph of Religion,’ 
Rubens, £112; ‘ Portrait of the King of Tunis,’ 
Rubens, after Sir A. More, £240. 


Out of a considerable number of oil-pictures 
and water-colour drawings belonging to the 
late Mr. T. 8. Cafe, which were sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Co., on the 28th of March, 
the following drawings should be noted:— 
‘Moonlight on the Thames,’ E. Duncan, 185 
gs. ; ‘Sea-weed Gathering, Guernsey,’ E. Dun- 
can, 122 gs.; ‘A Roman Flower-girl,’ Carl Haag, 
195 gs.; ‘A Tyrolese Huntsman and Moun- 
tain-girl,’ Carl , 400 gs. 


On the 2nd of April Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son,'and Woods, sold the celebrated drawings of 
the Holy Land, by David Roberts, R.A. ey 
were the property of the late Francis, first Earl 
of femnevinete Ge tr = wacom 122. 7 
unnecessary that we record seriatim 
price given for each: it must suffice to say that 
the whole realised £7,337 10s., ranging from 
about 50 gs. each, to 200 gs.; only one, 
however, ‘The Chapel of the Annunciati 
N ’ reached the latter sum: it was 
bought by Messrs. Colnaghi, who, with Messrs. 
Agnew, and Messrs. Vokins, were the principal 
competitors. Ary Scheffer’s notable P vem 
‘Francesca da Rimini,’ was knocked down to 
Messrs. Agnew for the sum of 1,830 
Christie proceeded to dispose of the following 

istie to di of the wing 
pictures among others:—‘ Karnac, the Hall of 
Columns,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 165 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Snowdon, with Sheep,’ T. 8. ‘ge + a 
200 gs., (Lucas); ‘ View in Devon,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., 180 gs. (Lesser); ‘Defoe having 
his Manuscript o inson Crusoe rejected by 
the Bookseller, E. M. Ward, R.A., 145 gs. 
Gibbs) ; ‘Lake Como,’ G. E. Hering, 95 gs. 

‘ooth) ; ‘Imogen before the Cave of Belisa- 
rius, P. F. Poole, R.A., 510 gs. (Gibbs) ; 
‘ Beatrice,’ E. M. Ward, R.A., 100 (Gil- 
bert); ‘ Portrait of Miss Anne Ford,’ daughter 
of Dr. Ford, a = Bath, and wife of 
Governor Thic , of Lan Fort, 
one of the painter’s earliest friends and patrons 
Gainsborough, 500 gs. (A ew); ‘Diana an 
Endymion,’ W. Hilton, , 115 gs. a 

The following, the og bey te Mr. 
Henry Bradley, concluded day’s sale :— 
‘Salmon-Trap in Glen Lleddr, North Wales,’ 
w. . Lakes of a i — = this 
artist, 1,270. gs. (Agnew); ‘ Boyso bruzzi 
Playi at the Game of Morr F. J. a 
stone, 490 gs. ( i); ‘A Regatta on ) 
Windermere,’ J. B. e, 250 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘ View of Keswick,’ = ; the companion 


J.B. Pyne, 160 alr); “The Grand Canal 
Venice,’ with the "s palace, &c., &c., 
procession in ‘medieval costume, W. Miiller, 
550 gs. wera ge A ‘Storm in Harvest,’ J. 
Linnell, painted for Mr. Bradley, and never 
publicly exhibited, 1,350 gs. (Agnew). 


Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, sold, 
on the 9th of April, a collection of water-colour 
drawings, of which the pal examples 
were :—‘ Off the Great Tor,’ E. Duncan, 110 gs., 
pee dy ‘ View on the Coast of South Wales— 


100 gs. (Armstrong) ; ‘A Scottish Peasant 

Me ema Grp Hen 

F. ‘Tayler, 175, gs. (A 8); * Highland 

Girl with’ Cattle,’ F. Tayler, 175 gs. (Arm- 

strong) ; ‘Summer in a Stream,’ 

ng ETS rag TR 
neath £5,000, 


The whole produced 
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THE DEMIDOFF GALLERY. 


last month the sale of Prince 
Demidoff’s pictures, &c., allusion was made 
tay nr gy belonging ete etaen 
iture, &c., to prince, 

which were also to be sold. was effected 
at oy ta of March, P the ane a ogg 
ma regarded as principal :—a pair o 
Chinese vases, of baluster form, £1,100; an- 
other ~ of similar form, £844; another pair, 
also of the same form, £300; a pair of fine 
Chinese -jardiniéres, £1,160; a Chinese jardi- 
— a a@ pai PM ne of flat -baluster 

rm, £180; a pair of Japanese porcelain vases, 
£132; a pair of vases, cornet-sha and of 
sea-green colour, £120; a pair of cylindrical 
vases, sea-green and turquoise blue, £200; a 
similar pair, £204 ; a pair of bowls, of the time 
of Louis XV., £200; a pair of vases, of cache- 
pot form, Chinese blue, £140; a similar pair, 
£144; another similar pair, £124; a of 
vases, baluster form, blue, £320; a m ion, 
grea | the Virgin, the infant Jesus, and 
St. John, of Lucca della Robbia ware of the 
sixteenth century, £130; a oval plaque, 
with masks and ornaments in relief, of the ware 
ey as Urbino faience, of the beds enh be 
tury, £446; a dozen plates, painted, in colo 
enamel, with subjects taken: from the Aineid, 
attributed to Colin Noylier, £335. ~ 

‘The Apotheosis of Jupiter,’ and ‘The A 
theosis of Juno,’ two groups in white marble, 
attributed to Coysevox,: £268; ‘The Toilet of 
Venus,’ group in marble, attributed to Falcon- 
net, £160; ‘The Apotheosis of Jupiter,’ and 
‘The Apotheosis of Juno,’ two fine groups in 
bronze, of the time of Louis XIV., £1,640; 
‘Prometheus Bound,’. a bronze of the same 
period, £120; ‘Love seated,’ a life-size figure, 
in bronze, by Falconnet, £344; four marble 
bas-reliefs representing respectively Venus, 
Diana, Jupiter, and Vulcan, by J. Goujon, 
£316 ; two fine groups in ivory, one re t- 
ing a Bacchante and a Satyr, the othera Nymph 
and a Triton, richly ornamented with go 
enamelled, set with ious stones; the whole 
executed in the atéher of the eminent French 
—-, Froment Meurice, £876; two brass 

ockers, attributed to Jean de Bologna, £140; 


In noticing 


candelabra of the same period, in bronze, en- 
amelled blue, and gilt, by Gouthiére, £1,400; a 
i SS ee ee ee 
lue, and gilt, by Gouthiére, ; a chandelier 
of eight lights, of the same date, and similarly 
ornamen Gouthitre, £1,160; a curtel, in 
bronze gilt, of the time of Louis X VI., £644; a 
chandelier of twenty-four lights, of wrought 
iron, gilt, and ornamented with rock-crystalse— 
a splendid Italian work i tury, 
£2,440; a chandelier of. twenty-four lights, of 
bronze, gilt and ornamented with rock-crystals, 
£1,960; a similar lustre, of the period of 
7 yal anapitian cabinets, rich] 
A pair i t i i orna- 
mented with marquetry, of the time of Louis 
XIV., £4,400 ;a similar] 


tury, £408 ; a similar cabinet, Florentine, of the 
seventeenth century, £428 ; an ebony cabinet, 
richly mounted with silver, Italian work, of the 
seventeenth century, £806; a pair of coffe 
sculptured wood and gilt, the panels ornamen: 
with paintings, Venetian, of the fifteenth cen- 
, £264; a pair of tables, sculptured wood 
gilt, inlaid with malachite, Italian, of the 
seventeenth century, £320; another similar 
pair, £274; two columns, decorated with 
malachite, the tops bearing the lion of Venice 
in gilt, £704; a mosaic, by Barbieri, 
ting the Place St. Peter, £440; another, 
by the same, of the Roman Forum, £440; 
another, -! Rinaldi, representing the ruins of 
Pestum, £440; a table in Florentine mosaics, 
£660; a malachite console table, ornamented 
with three large medallions in mosaic, £364. 
the numerous objects of ancient gold- 
smith’s work the following are noteworthy :—a 
one: or sweetmeat box, in the form of a 
mounted on a stand of silver-gilt, chased, 
a work of the sixteenth century, £724; a vase 
and cover in silver-gilt repouss¢, a German work 
of the sixteenth cen , £194; another vase 
and cover, in the form of a cornucopia, German, 
of the seventeenth century, £122; a vase 
or cup, of oval form, in silver repoussé, 
of the seventeenth century, £228. 

The collection of warlike weapons exhibited 
some very beautiful examples, many of them 
realising almost extravagant prices; as, for 
instance,—a shield of iron repouss¢, damaskeened 
with gold and silver, the work of Georgius 
Ghisi, of Mantua, signed with his name, and 
the date 1504, was knocked down for the sum 
of £6,400, to a member of the Rothschild family ; 
a sword of the Templars, richly ornamented 
with gilt-work and niello, fell to Count Basi- 
lewski for £800; a poi which belonged to 
Tippoo Saib, £240, bought by the Marquis of 
Hertford; a brass culverine of Venetian work, 
£484; ‘two processional maces, of silver-gilt 
repoussé, £192; an Italian sword of the six- 
teenth century, £152; a pair of pistols, Italian 
work, of the same period, £708. 


~o—- 


PERDITA AND FLORIZEL. 





FROM THE GROUP BY J. DURHAM, A.R.A. 





Perpira and Florizel we have repeatedly 
seen on the canvas of the painter, but we 
do not remember to have made their ac- 
quaintance in the work of the sculptor; 
but Mr. Durham has here shown that 
Shakspere’s ideal characters may be as 
successfully adapted to his art as the 
deities and nymphs of mythology. The 
readers of the Winter's Tale will doubtless 
remember the meeting of the two lovers 
in the shepherd’s cottage just before the 
sheep-shearing feast, when Perdita ex- 
presses her apprehension that Florizel’s 
resolution cannot hold when opposed by 
the power of the king :— 

\“ One of these two must be necessities, 
Which then will speak ; that you must change this pur- 
Or I'my life?” 

To which Florizel replies :— 

With these f good thought I prythes, davkon t 
The mirth o? the feast or Till be thine, my fair, 


Or not my father’s ; for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor anything to any, if 


With one hand laid gently on her arm, 
which has crossed his, and the other play- 
ing with her os locks, Florizel 


eg gg tong into “Se a af es 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Panis.— The great Raphael now in the market. 
To this noble and wondrously preserved 
work is, for the present, a the special 
honour of a residence, for the purpose of 
exhibition and sale, in the Louvre. There 


stands the “ illustrious ” in the centre 


of the Le Brun saloon, receiving the homage of | i 


all zealots in the cause of Art. who may be at 
hand, and is waiting such a purchaser as may 
harmonize with its proprietor, the Count 
Bermudez de Castro, who only throws around 
it the aureole of a valuation of £40,000 sterling. 
There can be no doubt of the authenticity of 
this picture, and it presents a perfect specimen 
of the t painter’s earliest style. Its theme 
is the Virgin seated on a ied throne, or 
chair of state; in her arms the infant Christ 
bends lovingly to the young St. John. On the 
one side stand the of St. Paul, and 8. 
omg & on the other, rah ee and 8. —— 
rine. In a separate above a e 
eS ee oe 
winged cherub on each side. The strong and 
deeply-sincere expression which characterised 
the pre-Raphael school, and which was the 
especial idiosyncracy of ‘Il Divino ’ himself, is 
here aps exemplified, and commands the 
ey of the spectator. In point of colour, 

ere is extraordinary force and brilliancy— 
more jally in the draperies; but not, need 
it be said, that oo chiaro-oscuro, those con- 
trasted masses of light and shade, which cha- 
racterise the greater works of the same hand 
and the greater subsequent of Art 
which he and his cotemporaries illustrated. 
This picture was painted in 1504—6 for the 
chief altar in a monastic Church of St. An- 
thony ~ Padua. It was sold aS a to 
Count Gio Antonio Bi ini; subsequently it 
took its place in the Odean , whence it 
was transferred, in 1802, to that of Ferdinand 
IV. of = It descended to the present 
king, by whom it has lately been bestowed on 
Count udez de Castro. A French writer, 
whose pen is zealously devoted to Fine Art, 
thus touchingly exclaims in reference to this 
important picture :—*“ This work, so variously 
precious, is now on sale, and all men among 
us who are impassioned in their love of Art, 
ask of themselves, ‘ Will the Louvre hold it for 
its own, or will it be or meng like ‘The 
Madonna’ of the Duke d’Orleans, to pass away 
from France, to go and take its place in the 
National Gallery? Alas! our impression on all 
sides tends to the apprehension that we shall not 
retain this chef-d’euvre.”—The Académie des 
Beaux Arts has elected M. Gallait, of Brussels, 
a Foreign Associate, in the room of the late 
distinguished German painter, Overbeck; M. 
Schwind, of Munich, to occupy the place of 
Corresponding Member in the section of paint- 
ing, vacated by the motion of M. Gallait; 
and M. Vela, of Milan, to in the 
section of sculpture, M. Drake, of Berlin, 
advanced to the rank of Foreign Associate—M. 
Aimé Millet is appointed Professor of Sculp- 
ture to the Ecole de Médecine. 

The New Picture Gallery in the Lowvre.— 
At length the La Caze saloon—that so muni- 
Shaves opel ho peli, cok by Ge pubiin 

wn open to the public, an i 
has been crowdedly i . it contains 274 
canvases. Of these 111 are French, of the 
last century, and 160 from the Dutch, Flemish, 
and, ially, the German schools. It occupies 
one of the noblest saloons for and 

ent in the whole museum, and covers 
its walls from line to ceiling. The general 


tive elegances o and 
of Lancret, is one little 

attributed to Claude but a - 
ness in its colour might the suspicion 
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a club-footed beggar-boy. 
none of the master’s chanasteciatio 
effect, rigidity of extreme light 
a a “er oe to that of Murillo. The 
expression 0: mendicant sympathises, 
also without any vice of imitation, with the un- 
sophisticated mirth of the latter's corps of 


a 
ere are several of the works of Rubens 
in the collection, but none of a high class. 


The small original sketches for those — 
ceiling compositions for Whitehall the 
Jesuits’ church at Antwerp, dashed with all the 
temerity of accomplished ius into the most 
ing perspectives, are the 
jee ag Velasquez is represented — 
cates of two familiar portrait - : 
of Philip IV. of Spain, and the Infan 
Maria eresa. Murillo is not in force. 
— are two pint yey pictures from Sny- 
8 Vigorous 
small works by D. Teniers, for the most part 
with the impress of authenticity. The Ostades, 
also, bring in a strong detachment. Two very 
powerful portrait-pictures by Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, at once attract the eye amid this 
crowded collection—the life-size seatedjfigure of 
President Jean-Antoine de Mesme, and a group 
representing a meeting of Parisian civic dig- 
nitaries: these are extremely brilliant and 
masterly, but finished with an over-rigid pencil. 
ing landscape by Pynaker. 
In fact there are to be found here mems from 
most of the Dutch, Belgic, and French artists of 
renown of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and the donor’s coun have much 
reason to be grateful to him for them. He 
—_ an example which cannot be too freely 
‘ollowed by all ardent amateurs, who, during 
their life-times, have had the reputation for 
good taste and free hands in accumulating 
collections. Monsieur La Caze appears to have 
been a man, in the fullest sense of the 
word. He was medical by profession, and by 
the same testament which bequeaths his pic- 
tures, he liberally endows the Academy of 
Science and the Ecole de Médecine. At the 
centre of one end of this new Louvre saloon, 
his portrait, a head from his own pencil, is 
appropriately placed. It is well painted, and 
represents the physiognomy of a man of unaf- 
fected intelligence firm resolve. 


il, and quite a regiment_of | « 





VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE GALLERY OF 8. MENDEL, ES@., 
MANLEY HALL, MANCHESTER. 


variety and value of this gallery would 
important rank even public col- 

ions. Tie elaclies tan teases y 
without any declared for or that 
master ; but it characteristic examples 
cf nantly 60 Se tenes eee ee 
ve flourish uring present century. 
Year year the announcements of the a 
tribution of valuable Fine-Art collections and 





in any i 
price ; but this is not all that is in a 
collection ney et pies Mr 


proposin J 
Mendel may not have bought his acquisitions 
with any such ambitious view; indeed, it is most 
probable that the extensive and precious gather- 
ing has been made for private enjoyment: but 
when we meet with an assemblage of Fine Art 
80 various and comprehensive, it at once 


comparison with public collections; not so much 
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y 
the humility of profitable ex- 
was ever rat as to himself 
and brilliant career; each 

the end, showing some 
which went before. In the 
Lamb,’ in the royal collection, 


man afterwards, 
“The Fight Interra ted.’ 
was one of a small knot of ents, 
ve shone as bright stars in 
sphtres. The others are John 
iecreiaeds ty teen 
painter no example is necessary 

here, but the others are amply, and in some in- 
y, represented. Callcott 
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saljest oo too saovel, tyentoesbing sania 
subject we are mo a, 
cence of the with that sense of ion 
which every visitor to Italy has more 
or less felt ; and herein lies the magic of his Art: 
his local detail is precise, and his moral illustra- 
tions eloquent i 
hese soanary, y =o with the dramati 
e- 7 us ic 
force of their manner, which removes the most 
ordinary subject-matter out of the pale of 
commonplace. Of the works by him in this 
collection, the simplicity is so fascinating that 
we ask, with surprise, why the gifts that muce 
such works should be so sparingly diffused ? 
The subjects named above possess character- 
istics widel different; it would be difficul 
to select themes so well calculated to call 
forth that versatility which has invested 
each with a sentiment so appropriate. ‘ Car- 
narvon Castle’ reminds us at once both of 
Turner and Claude, but without a 
predilection for either. Besides three 
works noted, there is a ‘ View in North Wales,’ 
a simple subject—a small river-bed with rocks 


and trees—but it is dignified a remarkable 
earnestness and firmness = es which 
give an interest to the ial far beyond its 
merits as a piece of So excellent were 

and landscape, 


Miiller’s essays, both in 
that his premature 


his 

productions, while his Rewoatiits as essa 
of effect and colour, appear to us onl 
when we regard them as sketches 
works indefinitely postponed. 
themselves suggest this idea as they grow into 
ae rtions under the eye. From 

tt and Miiller, Creswick differed greatly 
in the spirit of his works, a conviction brought 
home to us simply by his ‘ View on the Tees,’ 
had we never seen any other work by this 
painter. Without the gifts of either of the 


ware pm oa 
from the locality which he paints, his 
local truth, neatness of execution, and judi- 
ciously chosen subjects, were novel as he intro- 
duced them, and were precisely features to im- 
press students. He was much easier to follow 
than Constable or Turner, being in his early 
time easier of imitation than either. The Tees 





stand in curi ing, 
curious contrast, as showing ear, 


ing and the end of the 


the 

thought of a spirit which in its devotion to Art 
was enthusiastic to:the last hour of a long life. 
The re tation of Turner is amply supple- 
men: 
the “ Liber Studiorum” and admirable impres- 


in the collection of grenade Fags she 


sions of all his ved works. 

‘Spearing the Otter,’ by Sir E. Landseer, is 
the Sauk coe oe painted for Lord Aber- 
deen, and which, when exhibited years ago, 
created as much interest as any production 
of its author. Another work by Sir Edwin is 
the ‘not less famous ‘Intruding Puppies,’ the 
wondrous b ue of which never been 
reached by any other similar work of Art. There 
is an example of Etty, described as a ‘ Hebe;’ 
but as she is watering flowers, her introduction 
as Flora had been more appropriate: as a single 
figure it illustrates very happily Etty’s > 
In the same department we have, by W. E. 
Frost, the ~T. surviving follower of Etty, 
‘Aurora and Zephyr,’ as remarkable for the 
curious mechanism of its finish as Etty’s pic- 
ture is for its masterly sketchiness, which looks 
to the unpractised eye like loose and careless 
execution. ‘Mars and Venus—an Attendant 

ing her Mistress for the Bath,’ also by 
Tutp, toe tallient cimmole of his’ camuee 
ing the devotion with which he 

was follo 23 a 
expressing urprise that 0 ve 
lapsed so suddenly into oblivion, notwithstand- 


ing the rapid rise in of draped com- 
position and comple haties as subject- 


matter. We were much charmed by meeti 
with hee nay $ a of a whi 
hangs in its force and transparency. 
This is the only one of Wilkie’s works we 
purity ‘without that ‘tal cost of asphalt 
puri ithout t coat o te 
Pick haa destroyed so many of his pictures. 
It was painted in 1813; the subject was 
cungutted by an incident that occurred to 
the painter hi —the delivery of a letter 
of introduction to Caleb Whiteford, a person 
who in that day a the reputation of 
i i ‘ Sheep-washing in Fife- 


gn 
large works: it was 
painted in 1836. As we know the whereabouts 
of all the re Soon Wilkie’s ot they 
is found as are placed so 
are not likely to be removed, we may congratu- 
late Mr. Mendel on his acquisition of these ex- 


am; and the more so that they show Wilkie’s 


earliest and latest manners. y after he 
inted the Napoleon picture he went to the 
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one of those studies made by Constable near 


his early home. 

We must not, by the way, omit to mention a 
very remarkable work by‘Miiller, a production 
which he may have regarded as a study, 
yet which now cannot i 
than quasi-historical. It is called ‘The En- 
cam: t,’ — be “the —_. am Weber 
in the unexplored country ing a 
combination of all his sketches of tents, cos- 
tames, and domestic utensils, with the river and 
valley of the Xanthus to the sea, taken from the 
site of the Chimera tomb, now in the British 
Museum, brought over by Sir Charles Fellowes 
in 1844.” Those who know with what con- 
scientious truth Miiller worked will receive this 
record as authentic in all its details. 

‘The Hill-side Farm, Isle of Wight,’ by J. 
Linnell, is a scene somewhat removed from the 
fields of Surrey, whence this painter has 

thered such an — ee laurels. 

e@ picture was painted in 1849, presents 
a piece of very rugged road running into the 
picture, with groups of trees painted as mi- 
nutely as he worked twenty years ago. The 
road and other ground are wonderfully 
described. In ‘Haymaking’ we have, beyond 
the immediate sites of the a view of a far 
expanse of country laid out with a masterly 
command of the means of retiring tions. 
We look always with great interest at the skies 
esutdinscy plove of pladhog; lato ta sume 
extraordi piece of painting ; in some 
of his works, it wail coal that he 
aye his landscape weak, a to force his 
sky upon the observation as the principal point 
in his picture. A ‘ Landscape, with a k of 
Sheep,’ is a small picture in which, perhaps, he 
has been less studious of his great characteristics 
than in his larger works. In ‘The Gleaner’s 
Return,’ however, we have a sunset of extra- 
ordinary power, with the immediate and sur- 
rounding scenery presented to us in a manner 
which ordi observers might deem untrue ; 
yet if it were painted in any other way, it 
would be utterly false. The examples of this 
painter are more numerous in 
than those of any other artist, as, besides those 
mentioned, there are a ‘Grand Landscape—. 
Welsh Scenery,’ an ‘Autumn Evening,’ ‘The 
Reapers,’ painted about the same time as the 
‘Gleaner’s Return,’ a charming pastoral from 
the text— 

‘ox met Ge ret cheryl wo a sweeter shade 

ephe: i to 

Than doth a ds yp Sd nt yp by 

To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ?” 
* Landscape, with Flock of Sheep,’ ‘Dollydwllan 
Valley, North Wales,’ ‘Chalk—Surrey,’ ‘An 
English reygge = ‘ The Journey to Emmaus,’ 
‘Oxfordshire,’ ‘The Hog Bridge,’ and ‘The 
Tramps.’ 
From the outset of Linnell’s career we do 
not know - he i —. us to i 
scenery tho e painted portraits 
many years, he ‘did not take this direction by 

ce; landscape was always his 

tion. It is only necessary to look at 
his works to see that he has studied 
atmospheric effects with greater success 
perhaps any other living artist; ina 
many of his works the landscape sim 
like a base whereon to paint a sky; hence 
will be understood and seen, that he did not 
Pring seek picturesque combinations ; but, 


i 


HP 
SELER 


a master of composition, he has commonly 
his materials near home. 

Like others of our marine students, Stan- 
field painted the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, 
and the North Sea; but it is the last which 
conventionally is always associated with the 
storm-cloud .and the hurricane. We have, 
however, here, in a viewof omg nae ta sea 
ere ra a the 
turesque o dings figures, 
admirably put together; and, as a contrast to 
Sic eon 5S San ees 
whi i us home at once to our 
sandbanks and our plain fishermen. 
‘On the Zuyder-Zee,’ is a subject taken from 
field in which Stanfield won successes, 
The objects here are of the simplest kind, 

&8 we see everywhere on the Dutch coasts, 
nowhere else—a windmill with a piece of charm- 


See 


BE 





ing] inted foreshore, and water rendered 
with mach liquid toanayarency. . 


productions, we le 

Dutch spend their lives in coarse frieze and 
pores a gd on ee se fe Sees 

eir dwellings. The bright an spirit 
these pictures is very ankileonting Withee 
contemplate them, they are suggestive of ae | 
things ; not the least of which, is their 
of daylight, and expression of wind. Stanfield 
stood alone in as bright windy day, 
with clouds in describe their ra) 
movement athwart the sky. Turner, Cox, 
and other masters of the phenomena of the 
heavens, have most frequently accompani 
wind with a sombre sky, insomuch that the 
felicity of the representation does not 
our an cold and damp. ‘Chasse 
off the Gull Light—the Downs in the Distance,’ 
is ——— a Saag with objects as men- 
tioned in the title. Lastly,{we are transported, 
in ‘ Roveredo,’ to another region, in which the 

as 

in the North. is work is so w om a 
that we need not describe it. It is the best 
example that could be adduced of that other 
and separate power which Stanfield 
of what may be called landscape-pai pure 
and simple, in contradistinction to his coast 
and sea-pictures. The natural grandeur and 
historical episodes of his Italian pictures are so 
peculiar, and impress us so differently from the 
comparatively grey memories we ma 
of his North Sea pictures, that it is difficult 
believe quneaihlinn ente so varied should 
the acquisitions of one man; but the solution 
any question arising on this subject is to 
found in his long and successful practi 
as a scene-painter. On contemplating 
his marine-subjects, we arrive at once 
conviction that he ought to have 
nothing else; but we have here some 
—— and notabl Fg wt Roveredo’ 
(painted in 1851), which w vour contrary 
conclusions. The other — by this dis- 
nqutdhed palates, exe * 
cing,’ and ‘On th 
Roberts, are 
at Seville’ called La 
of the Holy Nativity,’ ‘ Venice—on the Grand 
Canal,’ *The Pi 
in his church interiors we aa the 
power of Roberts. He, like Stanfield, was 
a scene-painter, and his ice in this direc- 
tion gave him a co of chiaro-oscuro and 
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which Roberts above all other 
invested such subjects. It 
why such ificent 
for an ish (or rather, a Scottish) 
paint ; the only answer that can be 
ae aay ee ee 
pm ge re 
more 
who hed gone before him. 
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prizes. Phillip was so conscientio 
may accept the motive of these 
tures as thoroughly genuine. 
olen see Spain have made 
of every si 
represented se no interest, because 
not see themselves as others see them. H 
priest who carefully folds his ticket 
pocket-book is a prominent character. 
figure we may a little satire ; 
chattering exam 
pleagure we all fed) ix the anticipetio 
we anticipation 
cheated. 
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Flower- ‘Asking a ing,’ 

from Old Mortality,’ ‘A Grape- 

seller,’ and ‘ Seville,’ all of which are distin- 

guished by that firmness of manner, to which 
bservable 


tendencies are 0 even in some of his 
works before he went to Spain. 
ise, in uence of his pro- 


Daniel Maclise, in conseq i 
longed occupation in the Houses of Parliament, 
has pai of late years but few oil-pictures. 
Mr. Mendel is, however, fortunate in possess- 


oH 


bs 
if 


its 
certain 
schools. 
‘A Scene from Hi , 
Leslie, is one 
themes chosen by him in order to illus- 
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lea tlemen, 

Liaw 
whereon the King unmasks. ‘The Miniature,’ 
is another example of Leslie; and as the 
this artist are not often obtainable, 
i in having secured not 


is fortunate in ha 
, all of — best. _ 

a e a ean- 

d catenin ey rirait, and 
e observer, Juliet with the bottle 
The of the face we may 
creation of the artist, who would 
t the natural combinations of the 
without modifications of his own, 
were always refinements. An examina- 
ion of this picture shows a mastery of expres- 
and executive facility which could result 
y from assiduous study and lengthened 


: -seller,’ W. Collins, was painted 
in 1824. It is one of the simple subjects to 
which this artist devoted himself during his 
long and successful career. No painter, either 
before or since his time, descri coast and 
rustic incident with greater sweetness than 
Collins.* 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Eprvsvurcx.—The vers on wood prac- 
tising in the city have formed themselves into 
a to advance the art. The first meeting 

on the 7th of February. The fol- 
were elected the first office- 


and G. Morrison, Treasurer. 
Gianingall, who died Diseilas sonnet’ ot 
somewhat recently at 
A has bequeathed the sum of £5,000 for 
ing a museum and ery of a 
i reading-room library, in this city. 
He has also Eis a daags aiemuber of plotance, 
drawings, and objects of virtu, to be placed in the 
edifice, with the sum of £14,000 to endow it. 
Braprorp.—An Art-society has been formed 
in this large and industrial Yorkshire town : its 
Canmmien 9 Exchange. Th b - spr 
in the e objects o 
the society are chiefly to local artists into 
closer compani with 
mote an 


revere wp gdp me egg 
a i of the works of local 


The prospects of the institution are 
said to be most ing. 





other, to discuss [ 





who thought by a competition to secure a fitting 
public menor may aa gree for 
marring what it very properly in as a 
compliment. The estimation A which compe- 
tition aud decision is held in the town may 
be gathered from the brief and pithy lines in a 
local print, as follows :—“ We sincerely wish 
we could congratulate the town or Mr. Mason 
on the selection.” The result is that Mr. 
on =A, in a we ag ome to the Town 
uncil, writes,—“ regret 
committee have arrived at this decision before 
taking the opinion of some artist of eminence 
on the design. As I feel that this particular 
model, whatever may be its relative merits, is 
not one which will fulfil the important p 
of being an ornament to the town as a work of 
Art, I must respectfully decline to sit to Mr. 
Papworth.” So at t stands this prett 
little dabbling in in Birmingham.— It 
is certain that Mr. Mason, the gentleman 
principally concerned, does not like the design 
chosen, and objects to it; yet that, notwithstand- 
ing, the commission has been given to Mr. 
Papworth. This case will only be one more 
added to the long list of “competitions” that 
have been failures—sati tonoone. A 
short time ago, in a famous manufacturing 
town, seven or eight models were sent in 
answer to invitations to “compete.” The 
committee, before they saw any of them, 
a resolution to accept “the lowest 
tender,” and, of course, got the worst work. 
Some painful statements have been made to us 
relative to the competition for the statue of the 
Rev. Dr. Cooke of Belfast, and with to 
the statue of Prince Albert to be there, 
to which at present we do not refer. It is not 
surprising that all the leading sculptors decline 
to enter into “competitions ;” and they are 
right, although Art and the ublic suffer. 
With this topic we shall deal ere le 
LrverPoot.—The statue of Mr. Gladstone, 
by Mr. Adams Acton, has been offered to the 
corporation of this town in order that it may be 
laced in St. George’s Hall. The work is, we 
believe, the result of a public subscription 
made in Liverpool and its immediate vicinity. 
Mancuester.—The annual meeting of the 
board of governors of the Institution was 
held in the — < _— — report for 
the year was ry the honorary secre- 
peed gk Ormerod, in which it was stated that 
the financial result of the autumn exhibition 
had been sati i i 


believed that although the exhibition included 
few works of the highest class, it would yet 
bear a fair comparison with the ee of 
vious There was a ing difficulty 

f diistsins ctie works of leading artists. After 
much consideration the prize of 50 guineas had 
been awarded to Mr. Keeley Halswelle, for his 
icture of ‘Roba di Roma, a Scene on the 
i Navona, Rome.’ In connection with 
the exhibition 856 season-tickets had been sold, 








THE EMBANKMENT LAMPS, 


Tues candelabra—for we can hardly apply 
the ignominious name of lamp-post to works 
of such artistic merit—have e 


as 
mute competitors for public favour, on the 
parapet piers of the Sines Embankment, 


close by the river stairs immediately eastward 
of the Charing-Cross Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway. Varying, to a considerable 
extent, in the nature of their claims to public 
favour, each of them possesses features of merit 
which are worthy of congratulation. 

The first, or westernmost, of these cande- 
labra, can scarcely be fairly judged by a close 
inspection. It consists of a fluted and foliated 
shaft, standing on a coffer-shaped base, and en- 
riched by spiral wreaths of foliage. But the 
main feature of the design is a pair of dolphins 
that twine around the shaft. The effect, viewed 
from a distance, is admirable ; and the contour 
of the curved lines is very graceful and ap- 
propriate to the scene. The work, however, is 
a mere sketch, and requires a far more care- 
ful rendering to do — to the idea of the 
artist. Foliage and decorations are rough and 
poor. The heads of the dolphins lack the 
effective and impossible ugliness of the classical 
models; and the lantern, with its top, 
is both poor and tawdry. But the sketch is 
that of a fine design. 

The second pillar, on the contrary, is care- 
fully and gong sy Fae g A reeded shaft is 
su y four t lion’s legs and paws, re- 

cage idea of a classic fr a is a 
matter of curiosity to inquire why that more 
graceful a a should have been ex- 
changed for the heavier quadrilateral form. The 
outline of the work is chaste and elegant, the 
junction of the neck of the lamp with the shaft is 
very well arranged ; and this candelabrum, when 
viewed closely, is the most elegant of the three. 
At a distance, however, it looks poor by the 
side of Mr. Vulliamy’s dolphins. It may be 
remarked that some of the success of the second 
competitor is due to the freshness of the two dis- 
tinct tints of bronze with which it is coloured, 
a beauty that will be but brief in the London 
atmosphere unless the process of washing be 


— resorted to. 
third of these works of Art has an altar- 


like support, and a fusiform shaft, the base and 
capital of which are wreathed, orrather thatched, 
with oak leaves. A conventional cornucopia to 
the right balances a conventional cornucopia to 
the Inelegance of design, and heaviness 
of detail, characterise the p-post . 
But on this unpromising object hang ani cling 
two boys, so charmingly modelled as to take 
the observer by storm. They are not disposed 
according to any decorative law ; they are ori- 
ginal—daring—anomalous—what you will, but 


egree, to the Coal- 
pany and their sculptor. If the 
—— cast on ~ se ae 
y aring of gas jets, the li p- 
lighters would be waivareal favourites. 


In each of the cases it strikes us that the 
lanterns are too high above the 


und—oc- 
an unnecessary loss of light to the 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON. MUSEUM. 


THE TOWNSEND GEMS. 


Prorzssor Tennant has drawn up a clear and 
instructive catalogue of the and precious 
stones bequeathed to the South Kensington 
Museum by the Rev. Chauncy Hare To 
M.A.; which have been recently added to the 
national treasures. The will, dated August 6, 
1863, bequeathed to the President of her 
Majesty's Council on Education for the time 
being, such of the testator’s pictures and water- 
colour drawings, and —- and books 
containing engravings, as officer might 
think fit to select; as well as his collection of 
Swiss coins, his box of precious stones, and the 
ancient gold watch, formerly aay spn Pl his 
father, “ which, being stolen by the brated 
Barrington, was the cause of his transporta- 
tion;’’ also, the looking-glass and frame carved 
Grinling Gibbons: on condition that the 
— — be never ae nor exchanged, but 
be ited in the South i useum, 
and “exhibited to the public wih. the other 
works of Art which are or may be therein. 
The collection is one, not only of extreme 
interest, but of great commercial value, com- 


prising 164 and ious stones, all 
mounted in gold rings, or furnished with ring- 
like handles. Many of the specimens formed 
part of the well-known “ Hope Collection,” and 
are described in the “ catalogue of the collection 
of pearls and precious stones, formed by H. P. 
Hope, described by Herz, 1839,” a copy of 
which is in the Art Library at South Kensington. 

The collection comprises eight large diamonds 
—brilliant, black, green, lively yellow, pale puce 
coloured, and blue—several of which are set with 
smaller brilliants or -~ diamonds. nares 
thirteen specimens of the precious corundum 
group, the next in hardness and in value to the 

iamond, comprising pale blue, dark blue, and 
violet sapphires; pale and star rubies; white, 
yellow, and wine coloured cornelians. Of 
emeralds, beryls, and aqua marines, there are 
eight specimens ; of carbuncle, almandine, gar- 
net, and cinnamon Sele aie There _ 
seventeen opals, including precious opal, 
0 and Counaes ; forty specimens of 
ica, including amethysts, a agates, 
onyx, chalcedony, and rock crystal ; ten topazes ; 
six specimens of turquoise; and other gems of 
less familiar names. 

The contents are arranged in fourteen natural 
families, according to the chief elementary 
constituents. It not been attempted to 
indicate the quantitative analysis of any of the 
compound gems; nor is the nomenclature of 
the chemico-crystallographical system of Pro- 
fessor Gustav , of Berlin, which has been 
adopted at the British Museum, made use of by 
Mr. Tennant. It is quite true that the greater 
number of visitors to South Kensington might 
be disposed to = their eyes very wide, on 


oo a « elsbergite is the nickel- 
ous di ide, and Smaltine the cobaltous diar- 


senide ;"’ but when the principles of this sesqui- 
pedalian nomenclature are once mastered, 
it will be seen that the new language may 
effect as much for mineralogy as the introduc- 
tion of the ent of genus and species, 
by Linneus, did for botany and zoology. The 
general scientific character of the groups illus- 
trated by the Townsend is, however, 
clearly indicated by Professor Tennant, thus :— 
* Topaz is a silicate of alumina, with fluorine, 
crystallising in prisms, with cleavage 
along the long axis.” For Oriental topaz, yellow 
gpa bogey ruby, Brazilian sa and 

e mode of distinguishing yellow from 
the closely resembling cairngorm, we refer to 
the catalogue itself. 


EXHIBITION OF FANS. 

The admiration which was so generally be- 
stowed on the modern French fans purchased 
po dee South Kensington Museum in the Paris 

ibition of 1867, suggested the suitableness 
of these grace 





of these competitive designs. It is now proposed 
to hold « Lenn Exhibitien of fons of oll dates 
and countries, remarkable for artistic decora- 
tion; and an influential committee of ladies of 


rank have promised their co-operation, 
in i pon thm ing them to 
contribute their treasures. The exhibiti i 


will 
open in the course of the present month ) 
and will be held in the room now occu by 
water-colour drawings, and which was first 
used for the ‘* Miniature” Exhibition of 1865. 


DRAWING MODELS. 


We hear with of the recent death, at 
the early age of thirty-six, of Frére Victoris, 
the author and designer of many of the admi- 
rable text-books, di and issued 
by the Pigg of ae a 

rance, for geometrical drawing 
a pe 5 ea schools at home and abroad. 

y of his works, modestly distinguished only 


by the initial V, were shown 


the Society in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867. ad 





SHILLING ART-UNIONS. 


We have received, in consequence of our 
former article on this subject, the copy of the 
advertising sheet of one of these cheap ventures, 
which assumes the imposing title of the “ Art- 
Union of Great Britain,” and which boasts to 
a ye ogg ae the meg oe what are a 
propriately * previous ings,” near 
£85,000. The fly-sheet, though under 
the sanction of her Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council,” bears no printer’s name. The 
names of ae ee of a —— $. 
management, and a secretary, none of w 
are in any way known to us, are appended. 
The object is stated to be “by a low rate of 
ag sommes (the a which, after . 
ing the working expenses, are dev: 
tots tos tha gumaeen a prizes), to extend and 
popularise the advantages of the Art - Union 
system, so that all classes may have, and feel, an 
interest in these distributions of paintings and 
other works of Art, which —- take 
the habit, of writing the Haglish language, a 

e habit, of writing the Engli as 
it is spoken by educated men, is not one 
of those accomplishments which have been 
mastered by the members of the committee of 
management. 

The drawing announced in this bill is said 
to contain a total of 1,000 prizes. At the rate 
stated as that of the proportion between the 
subscriptions and the number of prizes, this 
figure indicates a subscription of 81,000 tickets, 
or £4,050 during the last year. 150 choice 
pictures are promised, and a list of 111 as 
“already selected,” is ded ; the articles 
in question being val £200 to £4, and 
the total “value ”’ amounting to £2,150. This 
leaves the balance of £1,900 to purchase 850 
other “ prizes,” and to pay expenses. Of the 
pictures, of course, it is not in our power to 


together with those of others unknown to 
fame. Seventeen of on includi 

. ~¢ on the Beach,’ by F. U: 

are said to be unclaimed prizes of 1867. 
The price allotted to the above-named lucky 
prize is fixed at £120, which may, perhaps, 
enable some of our readers to a i 
the liberality with which other values have 
been meted out. The whole paper, which would 
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limited, 
+ homage gy ote dering cm gon 2 among 

of the Continent, a a Eee of 
whom have already signified their intention to 
contribute. * 


a 
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endeavoured to obtain as many 0 


adju by competent j 
Sweet te be worthy of exhibition. 
would be a division of space for exhibited 


of the space, in conjunction with such 
foreign objects as should tome to be a 
by judges appointed ; while one-third the space 
would set apart for those exhibitors who 
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should certificates for the admission of | bridge, under a penalty of £20 for each picture 
their objects from their respective Sven arg of alk: tates he should so paint, and | MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
in reply to « question put by one of the | the agrecment under a penalty of £100. In| ‘Tare Rovas, Acanmxy is 
grtas sem, © ed by Sir Jely of last your, Trow' was in difficulties, | ao 2 eas See oe te 
Sandford, that manufac- a ecg open gy me the connec- chive for the benefit of <tlor coed 


Ww ity or which is enti 

rete Gemeente the 
yed in the 

division of Fine Art. 

the Arts and manufactures which fall 

Division II. will have been brought 
@ series 


iis 
nt 
i 
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7 kman, 
ee ee See 2 Ve 
merit as his own production, every manu- 
facturer may distinguish himself as a patron of 
Art by his alliance with the artistic talent of 
the country. In the Fine Art Section the 

a vase for its beauty of 
painting, or form, or artistic invention ; while 
@ similar vase may appear in its a i 

ufactures 


place among man on account of its 
cheapness or the of its material.” 

At the close,}Mr. Westmacott, R.A., moved, 
Se ee ee, © raclaticn 
pledging to a cordial su ° 
—s proposed it was canal unani- 

y: 





ART IN A COURT OF LAW. 
Ir is 80 since our attention has been drawn 
to a case of wholesale pi manufacture, 
wi ’ 
S @e ithieesl Gout « Passage, on the 6th 
a not yet among 
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or a term of five years, as an artist and a 
painter + ee: the latter to provide 
canvases all necessaries for the work, and 
to pay the £2 5s. a week for the first 
year, and £3 a week for the second year. The 
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journey to Liv Vernon, or Spi was 
met by the defendant, who so worked upon his 
fears as to induce him to commit this act of 
self-condemnation. As might reasonably be 

the sentence astounded the r 
artist no less than his friends, some of whom 
ee Sees Ss meee enone te 

e Home Secretary, who the prisoner to 
be released, commuting the rest of the sentence. 
After Vernon had been convicted, it appears that 
the defendant went- to the -police-office and 
carried away a number of things belonging to 
the former, including also a water-colour 
drawing by another artist, warned at 
the time he had no possible claim upon 
many of them; and not the slightest step 
been taken by the defendant since to make 
reparation or restitution. It was under these 
circumstances that the action was brought: the 
articles detained, Mr. Russell said, were worth 
considerably more than £19, but the plaintiff 
had restricted his claim to that amount in 
order to prevent the action being removed 
elsewhere. 

Such is a brief outline of the case as presented 
by the plaintiff's counsel, but the examination 
and cross examination on both sides elicited 
manufacturing” “Spinks admitted, Dat wit 
man’ - i wi 
the knowledge of the defendant, though he 
would not say by his direction, he placed on 
his pictures—whether copies or not, did not 
appear in evidence—the names of T. Faed, 


One cen yee ye that Liverpool col- 
lectors, at least, have hung their ies with 
jictures p from the of Mr. 





to endow the posts for a limited 

and employ the holders, who will re- 
| ee — for their honours, in 
ecorative works of the higher and pic- 
torial order on the walls of public build 
ings. The authorities at South Kensi 
have invited the Royal Academicians to 
use the walls of of the new buildi 

of the Museum for this purpose, and 
invitation has been accepted. 

PICTURES FOR THE NATION.—It is stated 
that the late Mr. John Meeson Parsons, 
formerly of Raymond Buildings, London, 
has bequeathed to the nation 100 pictures, 
to be selected fromthe ‘‘ well-known valu- 
able and choice collection which he made 
during his lifetime.” ‘In addition to this he 
has ted that the South Kensington 
Museum shall be placed in possession of a 
number of valuable water-colour pictures. 
We must profess our ignorance of Mr. 
Parsons as a collector, and consequently 
can form no idea of the value of his be- 
quest. 

, a M. Diesy Wyatt, Slade Professor 


of Arts in the University of Cam- 
bridge, has had the pees, See of 
m him. 


Master of Arts conferred - 

THe QuEEN.—At 114, New Bond Street, 
there is now exhibiting a half-length por- 
trait in oils of her Majesty the Queen ; 
and the artist, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, may 
be congratulated on mag nag | a 
very truthful and pleasing likeness. The 
Queen is represented sitting in an arm- 
chair, in state attire, coroneted and richly 
decked with diamonds, among which, in 
a brooch on her bosom, blazes the celebrated 
Koh-i-noor; the silken sash over her left 
shoulder, and from which depends the jewel 
of the Order of the Garter, agreeably 
relieves the iling blackness of the 
dress. Set in a bracelet on her right 
wrist we obserye a coloured medallion 
portrait of her lamented consort. The 
picture is to be engraved, and the name 
of Couzens will be sufficient guarantee 
for a powerful and artistic reproduction 
of a work which in its quiet, if perhaps 
rather es ay honesty of execution, 
will supply the long felt want for a reliable 
portrait of her Majesty. It may be men- 
tioned that the statement which appeared 
in sundry of our contemporaries to the 
effect that the work has been “touched 
up,” by H.R.H. the Princess Louise is a 
pa the picture can, we think, stand 
upon its own merits, and needs no adven- 
titious aid of this description. 

Artists’ AND AMATEURS’ SocrETY.— 
The third Conversazione of the season was 
held at Willis’s Rooms, on the 7th of last 
month, with « collection of works of Art 
such as we rarely see on these occasions, 
though there is always much to interest 
and admire. The drawings from the valu- 
pote ape Ho Mowe ilter were the 

ints of attraction, especially seven 
examples of W. Hunt, including 
‘Too say Ss passage aig believe the 
owner paid no less a sum 600 gui ; 
ed heated drawings by D. Sox, and 
two or three by Dewint, with two charm- 
ing female heads by E. Taylor. Sketches 
by Guido Bach 
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and others, were well represented in water- 

colours. Two small drawings by Turner, 
‘ Rokeby Oastle,’ and another, were among 
the gems claiming notice. The display of 
oil- was not large, but it included 
‘ Baptism of Ohrist’ and ‘The Good 


cies , by J. Linnell; aoe ,’ 
by E. Girardat ; ‘A Midsummer Night,’ 
P. F. Poole, R.A.; ‘A Mother’s Cares,’ 
J. A. Vinter, with examples of Du ” 
Willems, H. Moore, &c., &c. 

Mr. Arruur Toorn’s EXHIsITIon in 
the Haymarket is of drawings in water- 
colours. It — of oun, 1 cali 
which are of great exce , by po 
and eminent artists. —> several by 
Birket Foster—large, y in propor- 
tion: five of them being valued at nearly 
£2,000; and probably are not over- 
valued—at least, it is certain they will find 
purchasers. Others bear the well-known 
names of David Cox, Stanfield, Copley 
Fielding, Roberts, Oattermole, Vicat Cole, 
Duncan, F. W. Topham, Frederick Tayler, 
John Faed, T. M. Richardson, J. Varley, 
F. Goodall, Carl Haag, W. S. Coleman, J. 
H. Mole, -_ others, — of sree a 

oO ens by , 
yong om Agures Rosa Bo: . Itis 
obvious that this collection will take high 
rank among the many exhibitions of 
season : it will largely recompense a visit ; 
for Mr. Tooth has been successful in bring- 
ing together many admirable examples of 
modern Art. 

“ Onzvy.” — That is the title of a pic- 
ture about to be engraved by Messrs. 

ew, and recently exhibited at their 

ery in Waterloo Place. It is one 
of the best works of Sir Edwin Landseer, 
a fine poetic composition in the truest 
order of Art. A sturdy hound reclines at 
ease beside the dead deer; his duty is to 
continue there until the hunters come, 
and he knows it. As easy would it be to 
move one of the snow-clad rocks from 
its base as that well-trained animal from 
the place where it is his business to be. 
A trail of blood marks the last steps of the 
deer, and there the ravens are es. 
It is a poem in a picture, and Sir Edwin 
has anil painted one that is better calcu- 
lated for the Art of the e ver. 

Joszrn DurHaM, A.R.A., ali h he is 
not a large contributor to the exhibition, 
has many works in preparation in his 
studio ; the most remarkable of them is yet 
in the clay. It will, however, be classed 
among the very best of his productions ; for 
it has a higher aim than that which sculp- 
ture y seeks to accomplish, and :is 
certainly an original, though very simple, 
“thought” —if thought it may be termed, 
that had its birth in observation. The 
artist saw, by chance, a youth raising his 
little brother on his shoulders to see some 
distant object of attraction. With these 
materials the sculptor has so dealt as to 

uce a great work; the attitudes of the 
cated, tat tn tls added 
» that fancy ve 
nothing to their worth. 

Tae OortzcTion oF {M. EvEerarp.— 
bo spon —- to the advertisement 

is eminent er in foreign pictures : 

his collection will be cold at Ghrletic's on 
the 14th of May. It consists of paintings 
by the principal artists of Belgime, 
, and France: the printed list will 

show that few of the masters are 
absent. It is needless to state that 
teed works of 

by a sound and 
to high tion — 
aims to maintain a hi ition in - 
land; where, indeed, ee 


John and Lady Evelyn, of Godstone, 
ancestors of Mr. Evelyn, which stands in 
the neighbouring church. It is somewhat 
strange that so good an idea should have 

so little acted on; there are hundreds 
of persons who are nota little proud of the 
monuments that yet endure of worthies 
whom they have their descent ; they 
are, most probably, broken and defaced : 
and susteediion may be either impossible or 
unadvisable: but such miniature restora- 
tions as that to which we refer‘are easy and 
not costly; and, apart from the pleasant 
associations call up, may make 
graceful and honourable acquisitions for 
either the libraries or the drawing-rooms 
of their descendants. 

‘**Mors Janva Virz.”—A line-engrav- 
ing by W. H. Simmons, after the picture by 
Sir Noel Paton, B.S.A., bearing the above 
title, is shortly to be published. Although 


: 


this work was fully noticed in these pages | Art-weal 


on the occasion of its exhibition a few years 
since in the rooms of the Royal Academy, it 
may justify description now. The Christian 
— is here represented as in full view 
of the glories of immortality, having just 
the valley of the of 

th ; his footsteps have been arrested by 
Azrael, who on the side nearest to him pre- 
sents the a ce of the conventional 
fleshless figure of Death, the shoulder and 
—_ gory Soe Soa, eee the 
pery, and wi ton grasp- 
ing his wrist ; but the ctherdils sranmis a 
lovely angel of light. The effect is very 
finely and judiciousl for, while 
the skeleton portion of the angel is but 
dimly discerned in the gloom ing 
that side of the composition, promi- 
nour is given to aoegg agee ng The 
ap too y human, 
more ehlish em befits the harbi of 
death and usherer-in of immortality, but is 
most delicately and tenderly wrought. The 
knight’s countenance, in its mingled emo- 
tions of ae pein, resi ion, and hope, 
is indescribably beautiful and impressive, 
and equals anything that the artist has 
hitherto done. In this, as in other works 
by Sir Noel Paton, we must not look for 
‘a effects of light and shade or for much 
th of colouring, but, as a compensa- 
tion, there is to be o throughout the 


entire picture a wonderful iveness | German 
in even the most trivial detail; such, for | i 


example, as the moss-covered tombstone, 
nen teat fawn: pa aga ome mg 
knight is yielding up his spirit; an in, 
the east-oif ao 


helmet with its peacock’s plume | ing 


(emblem of vanity and pride): these and 
many other ingenious scholarly touches 
combine to give the work considerable lite- 
rary as well as artistic merit. The picture 
omg Pg ag at Mr. Thompson’s Gal- 
, in 
‘ATUETTE OF LrvinasToNE.— Whether 


we shall again see the + and tra- 
De volle spit Sionevente, 4 wall eer? Hits 
Gecnghetitie 


ini Crown, and be a source of 
oy to the whole civilised world. He will not 
forgotten by his countryif his mortal part 








be mingled with the sands of Africa. In any 
case this it of him will be a welcome 
boon to who either love or honour the 
man. a —— > 
Royal Academy " been 
secclouly sios ix Mebane The ac- 
complished sculptor, Mrs. D. O. Hill, one 
of a family of artists (she is the sister of 
Sir Noel and Walter her father is 
eminent in Art, and her husband is the 
k of Pre ny ope one sen Ne 
wor merit; as @ 
statue it may take rank among the best 
of our country. Asa likeness it is good ; 
and as a work of Art, in pose, expres- 
sion, and character, it has been surpassed 
by few of its order; while the minor ac- 
When exhibited in London it attracted th 
When exhibited in London it the 
attention and admiration of —all who 
knew the true hero, and tho to whom 
his name was a sound of fame. It is this 
statue of which a small copy has been 


bled ; and those who remember the Russian 
** Court” at Paris, in 1867, will antici 
av ee See ae and A 

is 


may trust the photographs that have been 
transmitted to us, however, it was not in 
a very advanced state at the commence- 
ment of April. We have made arrange- 
ments for a series of papers describing the 


9 sae a Art, in so far 
_ frequently purchased 


and : 

by exchanges, a much in vogue of 

late years, and which to be more 

frequent: these will be at Christie’s on 

pode Bh with about 100 

sketches from the artist’s own pencil. 
“BEHIND THE am A 

































‘mT CATALOGUES GRATIS & POST FREE, 


CONTAINING MOST ARTISTIC 


WINDOW DECORATIONS, 





‘MOK RADCLYFFE & CO, FRES, 


(29, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


AND AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 
SEED GROUNDS, ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 





These Silks are sold on most 


can be more fully relied on for wear than any other 





—— 


J AY’S, 





GOOD BLACK SILKS. 
Messrs. JAY have always in Stock | 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


Manufactured by Messrs. Boxxer xt Cre, of Lyons ot Jujurieux. 
terms, and Messrs. Bowxer’s Silks 


of Black Silk, 


The Manufacturers’ Names will be found woven at the end of each piece. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, AND 251, REGENT STRERT. 





Finely lingated, is now found to afford speedy relief from 
BILE, ACIDITY, GOUT, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, WORMS, &. 





believed to be a preventive to ali Fevers and Cholera. 





BRAGQ’S PURE CHARCOAL, 


| As propared for his celebrated Biscuits, sold in bottles, 2s, 4a., and 6s. each, by 
| J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 
| 
| 


2, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 


And by Sancer and Sox, 150, Oxford Street; Bancuay and Sox, Farringdon 
Street ; and all Chemists. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 


It absorbs all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and by its operation is 


INGLIS AND TINCKLER, 





Ss 


present day in appearance and wear. 











167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 






quality, while the prices are the same 
as those charged by other Dublin Manu- 

facturers. We would call especial 
our Black Poplins, which far surpass the Silks of the 


attention to 


PATTERNS POST FREE, DRESSES CARRIAGE PREE. 








BLAOK FROCK COATS 3 


In all the new fabrics. 


HOBSON’S CHOICE.—THE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 


Novelties of the Season.—_14°, REGENT STREET, W. 





& «. a. 


Fit and Workmanship are the characteristics of his 


8 0 
13 6 ” ” ” 
40 


a) 





GEORGE HOBSON ot OC SS ee eee 
invites the attention of the to his West 

GEORGE HOBSON rrpiet Blsck and Navy Blue Cloths for Prock Cote 

NAVY BLUE FROCK 310 0 


318 0 
440 


Superior Establishments, 
148, REGENT STREET, W., and 57, LOMBARD STREET. 


GEORGE a? SPRING and SUMMER 


Gs 
In all the new fabrics. For patterns and textures not to be RIDING TROUSERS 


surpassed. 
made to fit without the aid of suspenders or straps. Price 16s. to 2is. 





French Cashmeres, 
COATS, 11s. cae or two for Zis. 


Sesnceee wr ven 


No. 148, Regent Street, W.; and 57, Lombard Street. 


BSO. SPRING and SUMMER’ W. 
GEORGE HO wy 15a. and 17s. Also ae oie BADEN Se Game: 


148, REGENT STREET, W.; and 57, LOM LOMBARD STREET. 





oP APERHANGINGS. 





ROBERT HORNE 


| Invites attention to his NEW DESIGNS for this Season, including a great variety of 
| FRENCH & ENGLISH PANELLED DECORATIONS for DRAWING ROOMS, &c. 





ANCIENT 


Specialities in the style of 


POMPEII 


For Billiard Rooms, Buth Rooms, &. 





EXAMPLES MAY BE SEEN ON SCREENS IN SHOW ROOM, AND ESTIMATES PREPARED, 








tienen 


ROB RNE, use Painter and Decorator, 
eae = pra et STREET, LONDON. 
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Professor of Hygiene in the Royal College of Surgeons, A 
“ I have never tasted anything ; 
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From ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., 
Author of “ Food and ite Aijuilerations,” “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works, dc. &e. 


“7 find it to be perfectly nr pand most carefully manufactured ; it 


forms | “I om highly recommend 


and wholesome article of diet.” 
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Druggists, &e, 





in 11b, $1 


obtained of all. Grocers, 
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